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PETER COOPER.—(From a Recent PuorocRars.) 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF MR. COOPER’S EIGHTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 1l2ra, 1879, THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS WAS CONFERRED UPON HIM 
BY THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—Sze Pace 463, 
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INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 


Y the terms of the treaty concluded 
B between the United States and China | 
in the year 1868, it is provided that | 
the two Governments shall ‘‘ cordially re- | 
cognize the inherent and inalienable right 
of man to change his home and allegiance, 
and also the mutual advantage of the free 
migration and emigration of their citizens 
and subjecta respectively from the one 
country to the other for purposes of curio- 
sity, trade, or as permanent residents.” In 
the face of this international compact a 
large majority of both Houses of Congress 
has attempted to put a restriction on 
‘*the free migration” of the Chinese into 
the United States, and to impose penalties 
on the commander of any ship or steamer 
who shall aid or abet the migration of more 
than fifteen Chinese in any single voyage 
he may make between the ports of China 
and of this country. 

By this legislation it is sought to con- 
travene a_ political principle which has 
hitherto been recognized by American 
statesmen as ‘‘the inherent and inalien- 
able right of man ’’—a principle for which 
we have contended in all our diplomacy 
with foreign nations, and in defense of 
which we once declared war against the 
most powerful nation in Europe. That the 
United States, after fighting the war of 
1812-14 in order to extort from Great 
Britain an acknowledgment of this ‘in- 
alienable right,’’ and after eventually re- 
ceiving from the British Government a 
complete, though tardy, acquiescence in 
the principle as one of international obliga- 
tion as well as of personal prerogative in- 
herent in all men, should now show signs 
of recreancy to this fundamental doctrine 
of American polity and should ostenta- 
tiously publish that recreancy in the na- 
tional Legislature, is a fact which argues 
a strange unhingement of the moral and 
political ideas on which the whole theory 
of our Government has been heretofore 
supposed to turn. For, by the denial of 
this ‘‘inalienable right’ to the inhabite 
ants of China, a majority in the Senate and 
House has sought to put back the clock 
of the world to the time it marked in the 
Dark Ages when vassal and serf were 
‘*tied to the soil’ in which they were 
doomed to delve for the kenefit of their 
masters without hope of change in their 
lot or habitation. 

But the anomaly of this proposed legis- 
lation does notend here. Itinvolves an as- 
sault upon the most fundamental doctrines 
of international jurisprudence by inflicting, 
if it should prevail, a fatal blow upon the 
faith of treaties. Every treaty engage- 
ment between the United States and a 
foreign nation carries with it a twofold 
obligation. In relation to our own people 
it is a law, and, according to the express 
terms of the Constitution, is ‘‘the supreme 
law of the Jand.”’ In relation to the foreign 
country it is a contract, subject to termina- 
tion and to modification by the mutual con- 
sent alone of both the contracting parties, 
unless a state of war shall supervene to 
effect a violent rupture of all treaty rela- 
tions. The pretension that one party to a 
treaty engagement can. by an act of legis- 
lation, work a change in the clauses of any 
particular treaty without the consent of the 
other party, is a preposterous inversion of 
ideas which does equal violence to common 
sense, logic and justice. 

‘*Under the Constitution of the United 
States,” says Wheaton, ‘‘ it seems to be un- 
derstood that the Congress is bound to re- 
deem the national faith pledged by a treaty, 
and to pass the laws necessary to carry the 
treaty into effect.” This principle was set- 
tled in Washington's administration, when 
the action of Congress was required in order 
to carry Jay's treaty with England into 
effect; and it is a principle for which Presi- 
dent Jackson was ready to go to war with 
France when, in the year 1834, the French 


Chamber of Deputies failed to vote the sup- | 


plies necessary to pay the indemnities due 
tou our citizens, under a treaty concluded 
between the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. 


| versal jurisprudence. 
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during the remarkable debate had on the 
measure recently rushed through Congress 
that the Judiciary of the United States 
will be compelled, in case this measure 
shall become a law, to give it validity 
land force over the treaty stipulations of 
| 1868, on the principle that later laws work 
| the repeal of former laws that conflict with 
|them. It is true that under the distribu- 
| tion of powers in our Government it wil! be 
| the duty of the Federal Judiciary, in taking 
| cognizance of this matter, to look only to 
| the question of priority or subsequence in 


| determining which of two conflicting laws | 
it shall enforce; and since the Judiciary is | 


| charged with the administration of treaties 
| Not as international compacts, but only as 
municipal laws, it follows that a later law 
may work the practical repeal of a treaty 
stipulation, but the binding force of the 
treaty remains none the less operative in 
the eyes of international law and of uni- 
It is only a breach 
of international faith which has been per- 
petrated under the forms of municipal law, 


|}and which has the demerit of adding a 


brazen effrontery to the injustice that has 
been committed in the face of the world. 

A treaty which provides for its own ab- 
rogation or amendment may be abrogated 
or amended in the way mutually stipulated 
by the contracting parties. Wherenosuch 
way is prescribed by the terms of the treaty, 
it was once before held that Congress may 
take the responsibility of declaring the ab- 
rogation of a given treaty, for reasons 
deemed sufficient to justify such, a step in 
morals and in equity. For instance, in the 
year 1798 the Congress assumed formally 
to abrogate the treaties of 1778 and 1793 
with France. The preamble of the repeal- 
ing act undertook to recite the grounds on 
which the statute was passed, but the abro- 
gation was admitted none the less to be a 
breach of the treaty, and when, two years 
afterwards, our Government entered into a 
new convention with France, she compelled 
the United States to admit that the treaty 
of amity and commerce of 1778 and the 
consular convention of 1793 had remained 
in moral obligation and legal effect notwith- 
standing the repealing Act of Congress. For 
she compelled us to surrender ard assume 
all the claims we had against the French 
Government for spoliations committed on 
our commerce prior to 1800, and in consid- 
eration of such surrender she agreed to 
condone our failure to fulfill the obliga- 
tions imposed on us by the treaties which 
we undertook to repeal, without having the 
right or power to do so under the rules of 
international law. And having thus set 
our seal to this principle in the case of 
France, by what logic shall we now evade 
its application in the case of China? Are 
we bound to keep faith with the European 
only, and shall we publish ourselves as 
covenant-breakers with the Asiatic whom 
we are seeking to allure into the paths of 
civilization and Christianity ? 


OUR POPULATION IN 1880, 


‘AREFUL estimates, based upon eleetion 
/J returns, State census reports and other 
information, place the increase of popula- 
tion in the United States and Territories 
from 1870 to 1880 at 8,500,000, which would 
give us next year 47,058,371 population. 
If anything, this estimate is probably below 
the nrark, and it is at least safeas a ground 
of calculation. Provided the basis of re- 
presentation is not changed and no new 
States admitted, the increase in members 
of Congress and the Electoral College 
will be sixty-six. This will give the 
House 359 members, and (if no new States 
are admitted) there will be in the Elec- 
toral College 435 votes, requiring 218 
to elect a President. Of these 435 votes, 
157 will come from the South, and 278 
from the North. This will sensibly di- 
minish the dangers of a ‘‘solid South.” 
At present the Electoral College has 369 
votes, requiring 185 to elect, the Southern 
States having 138 and the Northern 231. 
In the next apportionment, according to 
the estimate here given, there will, there- 
fore, be an increase of nineteen in the 
Southern States and forty-seven in the 
Northern States. This ratio of increase is 
largely in favor of the North, but not rela- 
tively greater than has characterized the 
growth of the sections for the past half- 
century. Of the Southern States, Texas 
will show thelargest increase, theestimates 
indicating a population of 1,300,000 by the 
end of next year, which will give her ten 
members of Congress instead of six as now. 
Relatively, however, Texas is not increas- 
ing in population so rapidly as Kansas or 
Minnesota, and it is possible that either 
one of these States may eventually out- 
strip the giant of the Southwest. New 
York, with a present representation in 
Congress of thirty-three members, will 
after the next apportionment, if the 
basis remains unchanged, have thirty-eight 
members; and Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
| Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
|and Wisconsin will each show a gain of 
four representatives. It may be con- 
cluded, however, that as a matter of fact it 





We know very well that it has been said 





will bo necessary to change the basis oi | 


apportionment, unless the present Hall of | 


Representatives shall be enlarged. An 
addition of sixty-six members cannot 
possibly be seated on the floor with either 
convenience or comfort. But the relative 
strength of the States in the House and 


| Electoral College wiil, of course, be the 


same whether the basis of representation is 
changed or not. 








RESULTS OF RAPID TRANSIT. 


T is already apparent that the elevated 
railroads are destined, at an early day, 
to effect a radical revolution in New York 


| and the neighboring centres of population. 


In the upper part of the city, and in the 
direction of Westchester, property is rising 
in value; in Brooklyn and Jersey City there 
is a noticeable tendency towards deprecia- 
tion. ‘These and other significant facts 
warrant us in believing that at the ap- 
proaching May ‘‘moving” the population 
of New York will be largely increased at 
the expense of both her sister cities. 

Nor is this much to be wondered at. A 
very large proportion of the residents of 
both Brooklyn and Jersey City have their 
places of business, or are employed, in New 
York. They cross the ferries to their 
Brooklyn or Jersey homes not from choice 
but from necessity. Residences of all 
kinds have been cheaper in those cities than 
they have been in New York, and hitherto 
they have been of easieraccess. Time and 
money have both been saved by crossing 
the North or East Rivers. This state of 
things was the result, principally, of the 
geographical formation of Manhattan 
Island. A long and somewhat narrow strip 
of land, between two rivers or arms of the 
sea, and capable of expansion only in one 
direction, its lower or southern extremity 
is so crowded with business establishments 
that there is no space left for the homes of 
the people. In the up-town districts rents 
have been enormously high. The shores of 
Jersey and of Long Island, however, are in- 
vitingly close at hand; and in spite of the 
inconveniences of the ferries, great cities 
have been built up out of our overflowing 
population. Rapid transit has now over- 
come the geographical difficulty; and if we 
measure distance by time, the upper part 
of New York is brought nearer the busi- 
ness centre than either Brooklyn or Jersey 
City. With the prospect of reduced fares and 
cheap house accommodation, with none 
of the inconveniences which attach to the 
ferries, it is certain that large numbers who 
have hitherto sought homes on Long 
Island and along the Jersey coast will 
find it convenient to transfer their house- 
hold gods to Manhattan Island. 

It is not conceivable that the change can 
be other than in the highest degree beneti- 
cial to New York City. Nor are we dis- 
posed to believe that it will be other than 
temporarily an inconvenience to the sister 
cities on the east and west. That New 
York should be a great gainer by the ele- 
vated railroads is as natural as that the sun- 
light should warm and gladden the earth. 
The want of rapid transit from the extreme 
points of the island has in these later years 
been the great drawback to the city’s 
growth and general prosperity. The incon- 
veniences, all of which resulted from the 
same cause, were numerous. We shall 
content ourselves with mentioning only 
one. We do so the more readily because in 
this one may be summed up most of the 
others. Our resources for taxation, for 
years past, have been increasingly out of 
proportion to our business development. 
Property to many has become a burden 
rather than a benefit. It would not be 
difficult to show that this state of things is 
due in part to the extravagant and wasteful 
manner in which the financial affairs of the 
city have been managed. It would be use- 
less, however to deny that it is due mainly 
to the fact that so large a proportion of the 
people who do business in New York have 
their homes and pay taxes elsewhere. It 
has been estimated, and we think not 
unfairly, that probably about one-half only 
of those who do business here reside and 
pay taxes in the city. Rapid transit, by 
offering superior comfort and accommoda- 
tion on the island or in the adjoining 
County of Westchester, will make an end of 
this evil. It will lead to a redistribution 
of the populations; it will bring these 
thousands of wanderers home; and hence- 
forth New York will reap the full benefit of 
the resources of her own trade and of her 
own people. 

The change has not come too soon. In 
the opinion of many competent judges New 
York was in danger of losing that supremacy 
which gave her the name of the Empire City. 
Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore were 
making vigorous efforts, and, enjoying cer- 
tain advantages which were denied to 
New York, were pressing close upon her, 
and threatening to become dangerous 
rivals. Now she may defy all competitors. 
There are some who see in the present 
aspect of things that which recalls the 
memory of 1825--the year which wit- 
nessed the opening of the Erie Canal, and 
when New York received that impulse 


which pusted her ahead of Philadelphia,- 





| tained. 
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and gave her that primacy among the 
cities of the Union which she has since, in 
spite of varying fortune, steadily main- 
We can see no reason to dispute 
this view of the case. What we want pow 


|is wise and economical government, the 
| steady and satisfactory improvement of our 


docks and piers, and the multiplication 
of all those facilities which connect our 
magnificent harbor with the fertile regions 
of the South and West. With economy, 
prudence, and well-directed enterprise, 
New York may become a second London; 
and in the prosperity of this city, all the 
neighboring cities, if they should tem- 
porarily suffer, will ultimately share. The 
overflow will again come, and it will be 
richer and more copious than ever. 








THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA. 


ORTY years ago Lord Macaulay said he 
hoped to see the day when India would 
have a free Press of its own, published in 
its own vernacular, and edited by native 
journalists. The reply of the friend to 
whom he expressed this hope was, ‘‘ When 
there is a free Press on board a man-of-war 
it will be time enough to think of that!” 

This was in 1835, and now there are over 
eighty newspapers published in the ver- 
nacular of India, and edited and owned by 
natives. Very few of these native journals, 
however, exceed in circulation a thousand 
copies, and even this number includes the 
subscription of the Viceregal Government. 
But it must not be inferred that the number 
of their readers is as limited as their edi- 
tions. It is not the custom of the natives 
of India to purchase individual copies of a 
paper for themselves, but they adopt the 
plan occasionally pursued in this country 
of borrowing a neighbor’s copy, and no- 
thing is more common in India than to see 
one of these placid Hindoos reading his 
paper to a circle of attentive listeners. Thus 
a small edition does the work of a large one, 
and becomes a power in the community. 

With regard to the papers themselves, 
their language betrays their origin. The 
style is as un-English as it is possible to 
be. It is crowded with Eastern imagery, 
and frequently raises a smile at the sub- 
limity of the metaphor and the meanness of 
the application. It is an illustration of 
the old Eastern venders’ cry, ‘‘ In the name 
of the Prophet, figs.” The names also of 
these newspapers are redolent of Oriental- 
ism, and would raise a smile upon the face of 
a New York newsboy. One of the most in- 
fluential in Gaya is called the Guldaska 
Nazar, which means the Nosegay of Prece- 
dents. This prints 700 copies, and is popu- 
lar with native lawyers, many of whom 
contribute to its columns in a style which 
would astonish the Bennetts of our Press. 
Tn one leading article the editor thus com- 
mences: ‘‘Oh! golden morning breeze! I 
pray thee to speed over land and sea, and, 
kneeling at the feet of that great incarna- 
tion of majestic wisdom, the Empress of 
India, humbly beg her to 1epeal the road 
cess and the land tax!” Surely, this is equal 
to the old cry of the fig-vender! The 
Bharat Miher bas a leader telling its readers 
how often he had wept like a Hindoo 
widow over the iniquities of the Civil Ser- 
vice rules; and then, suddenly launching 
into the Bulgarian question, finishes with 
the following laudation of English rule: 

**But, compared to the Turks, the English are gods. 
Through their means we have exchanged the intolerance 
and oppression of the Mohammedans for an inheritance 
of happiness and prosperity. We emphatically declare 
that the awakeping of our native energy is due to the 
English Government; nevertheless, if the English do not 
learn to be more liberal, and if they do not gradually re- 
store to the people rights from which they are now ex- 
cluded, it will be a matter of wonder if they do not rise 
like the Bulgarians, and demand a share of civil service 
promotion,” 

But let us give one quotation from the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika of Moorshedabad, a 
vernacular journal which has _ published 
more sedition than any dozen of them put 
together. After arguing that the Hindoos 
ought to have assumed the sceptre of the 
Mogul, rather than allow the English to 
grasp it, the writer observes : 

** But let us be just; the most uncompromising encmy 
of the English Government must admit that the coun- 
try never before enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
the administration of justice which now prevail. Wedo 
not say that the British rule does not possess many 
faults, but with an increasing acquaintance with them 
and ourselves these will gradually disappear. At all 
events, it is our duty to strain every nerve to oppose the 
advance of so barbarous and bigoted a race as the Rus- 
sians in their persistent and insidious advance upon our 
country. Now it is perfectly well-known that the chief 
object Russia has in her war with Turkey 1s to attack 
India. It is,therefore, our duty to help Turkey to defeat 
the objects of Russia.”’ 


Sometimes, however, the ‘‘ mild Hindoo” 
tries his hand at the sarcastic, as when the 
Benares Patrika gets hold of the inquisitive 
nature of British rule: 

‘Our condition is like a state of tutelage in the 
Patshala (school), No one can be born or die in quiet. 
You must take outa pass fora marriage. You cannot 
have a feast or a dance without a pass. You must geta 
pass to Jet off fireworks, You want a pass to possess a 
club to drive away the dogs. The British authorities 
take so much interest in us tbat it will soon not be lawful 
tu sneeze, cough, or breathe witbout a pass.” 


But underlying all Hindoo patriotism is 
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the grand substratum of uncompromising 
hostility to Russia. The Urdu Akhbar, a 
native paper published in Delhi, says: 


“Jt is true that Russia can bring an army into the 
field a hundred times as numerous as that of England, 
but the strength of the Russian army consists only in its 
pumbers, that of England in discipline and valor, and 
there is no nation on the face of the earth so remarkable 
for its patriotism, loyalty, spirit and steadiness as the 
British, and the native subjects of the Empressof India *’ 


The Safir-i-Hind, of August 3d, declares 
‘‘that, after all the kindness shown to 
Shere Ali by the Empress, his conduct is the 
height of ingratitude,” and the Moorshedabad 
Pratenidhi says that the Ameer of Cabul is 
utterly unworthy of keeping his position. 
The Lucknow Masir-i-Quimar denounces Rus- 
sia for its spoliation of Turkey, and calls 
upon all civilized men to help the Turks; 
and the Cawnpore Shol-i-tur calls upon the 
British to help the Turks to the uttermost, 
and promises them the full aid and prayers 
of every true Hindoo. 

Nevertheless, there are many journals, 
like the Aligurth Institute Gazette, which is the 
organ of the Mohammedan Progressiats, or 
Naturalists, as they are called in Upper 
India, which hold other views. That paper 
has this significant passage : 


‘No thinking man should ever entertain the thought 
that Cyprus shall ever return to Turkish rule, which 
would undo all that British Administration has done; 
nor do we believe that the inhabitants of the island, 
when accustomed to the peace and tranquillity of British 
rule, will ever willingly return to Turkish misrule.”’ 


The Indian Mohammedan Liberals, of 
which the Aligurth Institute Gazelle is the prime 
exponent, are growing every day more 
powerful, and promise to divest Moham- 
medanism of many of its most repulsive 
features. ; 

Our space will not admit of further ex- 
tracts from these native journals; suffice it 
to say that, making every allowance for the 
immediate pressure of the Viceregal Gov- 
ernment, the general feeling of the people 
of India is a settled hostility to Russia, 
and the conviction is that Shere Ali is a 
mere tool in the hands of that great Power. 





AFFAIRS ABROAD. 


HE Asiatic plague—one of the fatal be- 
4 quests of the Russo-Turkish war—is 
alarming all Europe. The President of the 
Board of Health at Rome has predicted, in 
a speech before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, that if the plague penetrates 
Europe it will destroy a third of the popu- 
lation. It is hoped, however, that the 
measures adopted by the various countries 
to ward it off may prove successful. No 
cases have occurred for several days in 
Astrachan, but, according to the latest dis- 
patches, it is raging with increased vio- 
lence at T'zuritzin, on the Volga. The 
sanitary commissions of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are multiplying precautions against 
- it. The interior of Russia is reported to 
be in a condition of general unhealthiness 
and predisposition to epidemic diseases. 
The worst feature about the outbreak of the 
plague is that it has occurred in the depth 
of Winter, thus suggesting its diffusion 
through the air, and not through water, 
making its prevention all the more difficult. 
Nihilism continues to be dreaded as a po- 
litical plague in Russia even more than the 
‘‘black death” itself. It is a curious 
symptom of the mental unrest disturbing 
Russia, and of the natural reaction against 
the enforcement of a single, exclusive ec- 
clesiastical system, that no less than one 
hundred and thirty-seven new sects were 
founded in Russia last year. The most 
singular of these sects is that of the 
Leeches, which exists among the peasants 
of Gajasonetz, in the Government of Vo- 
logda. Babes and ‘‘children of a larger 
growth” are baptized in blood drawn from 
@ woman, and draughts of warm human 
blood are given to the new-born children of 
members. 

Emperor William, in his speech from the 
throne, at the opening of the German 
Reichstag on the 12th of February, mani- 
fested the same dread of Socialism as that 
with which his nephew, the Czar, is in- 
‘spired by Nihilism. The German people, 
however, do not seem to share the dread. 
Several Socialists, who are members of the 
Reichstag, regarding its convocation as 
annulling the decree of banishment against 
them, have returned to Berlin. The Fed- 
eral Council has passed, but only by a 
single vote, the Reichstag Discipline Bill. 
All the eloquence of Prince Bismarck could 
not induce the Council to restore the ob- 
noxious features which they had stripped 
it of. And the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the Empire have expressed 
their disapproval of the Chancellor’s cus- 
toms programme. The German people are 
still tenacious of their own preference of 
free trade and free speech, in spite of the 
grim old Chancellor. 

The reassembling of the British Parlia- 
ment on the 13th of February quickly fol- 
lowed the startling news of the altogether 
unexpected defeat of British troops in South 
Africa. Vigorous movements are already 
on foot to retrieve the disaster, and however 
warlike King Cetywayo’s Zulus may be, 





they will doubtless be compelled to yield to 
what Americans call ‘‘manifest destiny.” 
British colonization will now advance more 
rapidly than ever towards the equator. The 
day has been hastened when a future Lord 
Beaconsfield shall make some successor of 
Queen Victoria Empress, not only of India, 
but of Africa. At present, however, in view 
of two wars that England has on hand, one 
with the Afghans and another with the Zulus 
—in view also of the labor strikes spreading 
throughout the United Kingdom like a 
prairie fire, and of the harsh and party 
measures of the Government in aid of in- 
terested parties who wish to stop the im- 
portation of American cattle—many Eng- 
lishmen are greatly dissatisfied with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. They com- 
plain that, so far, it has brought little 
‘‘honor” and no ‘‘peace.” And they ery 
‘*Hear, hear!”” when even so hesitating a 
Liberal as Sir John Lubbock has hitherto 
been tells them that ‘‘he believes the country 
has more to fear from Lord Beaconsfield 
than from the Czar,” and that ‘‘ the Tories 
had increased the expenditure of the 
country by £14,000,000 a year—from 
£71,000,000 in 1873 to £85,000,000 in 1878 
—and we had nothing to show for it.”” The 
outlook for England is indeed somewhat 
gloomy at this moment. : 

The new Government of the French Re- 
public is vigorously pushing forward its 
proposed measures relative to amnesty, 
official changes and army reform. The dis- 
tribution of the prizes won at the greatest 
Lottery ever known began on the 12th of 
February. The newly founded Society of 
Painters in Water Colors, numbering among 
its members Madame Nathaniel de Roths- 
child and Madame Madeline Lemaire, is 
busily arranging for its exhibition in the 
Spring. Many artists, including a few Ame- 
ricans, are preparing works for the Interna- 
tional Fine Art Exhibition at Munich, to 
be opened July Ist. His eccentric Majesty, 
King Louis of Bavaria, has published, under 
the pseudonym of Prince Aégon, a volume 
of poems in the Swinburne style. And 
King Humbért and Queen Margaret of Italy 
are making the Quirinal at Rome gayer 
with festivities thanit has ever been before. 








THE ranks of the ‘‘stalwart’”’ Republi- 
cans in Congress will be strengthened by 
the election of Zachariah Chandler as Sen- 
ator from Michigan, in place of Mr. Chris- 
tiancy. Mr. Chandler is not a statesman, 
but he possesses great force of character, is 
a man of positive convictions, and in a long 
public career his personal integrity has 
never suffered a moment’s eclipse. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN has called the at- 
tention of Congress to the fact that there is 
a threatened deficiency of over $27,000,000 
in the revenues of the current fiscal year, 
He recommends that authority be given him 
to sell bonds to meet the deficiency rather 
than to increase taxation. If the session 
were not so far advanced it is quite possi- 
ble that the re-enactment of the income tax 
would be attempted. It appears to be the 
plan of some Congressmen ultimately to 
abolish taxation on tobacco, and, possibly, 
on whisky, and to substitute an income tax. 





A BILL designed to prevent such desecra- 
tions of graves as that of the late A. T. 
Stewart has passed the State Legislature. 
It provides that any person who may re- 
move a dead body from a grave or vault, 
‘‘without authority of law, with intent to 
sell the same, or for the purpose of dissec- 
tion, or for the purpose of procuring a re- 
ward for the return of the same, or from 
malice or wantonness, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
State Prison foraterm of not more than 
five years.” Such a law, vigorously en- 
forced, may possibly abate somewhat the 
evil at which it is aimed; but it should be 
made universal to accomplish fully the 
object desired. 


A VERY effectual refutation of the charge 
that the national banks do not pay their 
proper share of tax for the support of the 
Government is furnished by the report of the 
State Assessors tothe New York Legislature. 
The report shows that the taxes paid on 
$60,057,247 of national bank capital in 
1877 in this city, to the State and the United 
States, was $3,072,832. ‘The State taxes in 
the city in 1878, levied on an equalized 
valuation of $1,292,942,850, were but 
$3,749,534, only $676,702 more than the 
taxes paid by the banks to the Government 
and State on $1,232,885,603; or, the na- 
tional banks paid more taxes than the 
amount of the State taxes paid by all the 
counties in the State except New York, 
Kings, Albany, and Westchester, and 
$34,712 over. 


PRESIDENT HAYES is said to have written 
a letter to Collector Merritt, asking that no 
discrimination may be made in Custom 
House appointments against friends or 
supporters of the late Collector. Such a re- 
quest is a great deal more creditable than 
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certain letters of members of the Cabinet, 
addressed to ex-Collector Arthur, soliciting 
the appointment to ‘‘ good places” of pro- 
tégés or relatives of the writers. One such 
letter, written by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, asked the appointment of a young 
gentleman on the ground that he was the 
son of the President's law partner. Another 
asked that a Deputy Collectorship should 
be given to an Ohioan, because he had 
written a life of the President. It is not to 
be wondered at that this sort of civil ser- 
vice ‘‘ reform” has failed to commend itself 
to the popular approval. 





Now that New York has a new Capitol, 
it is suggested that the State should pur- 
chase a coal-mine to keep it warm. It ap- 
pears that it takes 1,000 tons of coala month 
to heat one side of the building, and it is 
estimated that when the whole is occupied 
at least 3,000 tons will be required for this 
purpose. The annual consumption, esti- 
mating the period in which heat will be 
required at six months, will amount to at 
least 15,000 tons, which, at an average of 
(say) four dollars a ton, will involve an ex- 
penditure of $60,000 per year for coal 
alone. By all means let the State pur- 
chase a coal-mine. It could utilize its 
convict-labor in getting out the ‘ black 
diamonds,” and put upon the market what 
it could not consume at the Capitol and in 
other State institutions which it must now 
supply at heavy cost. 





THE report of the Superintendent of the 
Life-saving Service shows that during the 
last year there were 171 disasters to ves- 
sels, having on board 1,557 persons, within 
the limits of the operations of the ser- 
vice; that the number of lives saved was 
1,331, the number of shipwrecked persons 
sheltered and succored at the stations was 
423, and the total value of property saved 
was $1,097,375. A large proportion of the 
loss of life is made up of the 183 persons 
who perished at the wrecks of the Huron 
and Metropolis. There were four other 
wrecks, involving the loss of 10 lives, whieh 
occurred when the stations were closed ; and 
one other disaster, involving the loss of four 
lives, happened at a distance, which made 
prompt assistance impossible. The report 
shows that the number of lives lost fairly and 
legitimately within the scope of the effec- 
tive operations of the service was but 29, 
and further shows that this loss of life was 
not preventable by human effort. There is 
no department of the public service which 
is entitled to higher praise than this. 





A Brut introduced into the New York 
Legislature proposes the establishment of 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose 
of collecting and reporting to the Legisla- 
ture, annually, statistical details relating to 
all kinds of labor in the State. The total 
expenses of the Bureau shall not exceed 
in any one year the sum of $10,000. Such 
a Bureau in Massachusetts has gathered a 
vast amount of highly useful information 
as to the relations of labor and capital, the 
condition, wages and needs of the laboring 
classes, the development and production of 
leading industries, etc. New Jersey, a year 
ago, established a similar Bureau, and its 
firstannual report embodies an array of facts 
which will be found of great utility in the 
discussion of the subject of technical 
schools now under consideration in that 
State. With the “Labor question” forcing 
itself everywhere upon the attention of 
legislators and publicists, comprehensive 
statistical details of the character gathered, 
especially in Massachusetts, are more than 
ever desirable as assisting to an irtelligent 
solution of problems involving the welfare 
alike of individuals and the State. 





THE operation of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law in this city appears to be emi- 
nently salutary. It is steadily lifting the 
children of the streets out of the depths of 
vagrancy and vice, and out of the clutches 
of the law, and placing them in schools and 
institutions, ‘‘to be cleansed, instructed 
and reformed, and made a blessing rather 
than a curse to society.” ‘The reports of 
the agents of Truancy chow that during the 
four years the law has been in operation 
they have investigated 48,907 cases, and 
have returned to school 13,683 truants 
taken from the streets. They have also 
put into schools 2,473 idle, disobedient or 
disorderly children, and have sent or caused 
to be sent to reformatory institutions 627 
more who could not be induced to attend 
school. The records of the police courts 
also show the good effect of the law in the 
decreased numbers of children arrested. 
Previous to the passage of the law the ar- 
rests, for four years, of children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years were 
4,956, while during the last four years the 
number was 3,796, a decrease of about 
twenty-four per cent., without making any 
allowance for increase of population. There 
can be no question as to the wisdom of the 
compulsory system in thickly- populated 
communities, and if it could be introduced 
generally throughout the country no doubt 
vast benefits would result. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Ax attempt is being made to suppress the 
Oneida (N, Y.) Community. 





On February 15th the Chinese Immigration 
Bull was passed in the Senate by a vote of 39 to 27. 


ConcressmaN Burcnarp, of Illinois, has been 
appointed Director of the Mint in place of the late Dr. 
Linderman, 


Two men have been sentenced to imprisonmetit 
for life at Terra Haute, for wrecking a train on the In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 


Tue bondsmen of J. H. Wright, the defaulting 
Treasurer of Saratoga, have paid to the Supervisors 
$24,000 to make good the deficiency. 


Joun Hope, who was arrested as one of the 
Manbattan Savings Bank burglars, bas been identified by 
two witnesses as the man who spoke to the milkman. 


Mr. Tuomas Lorp did not leave a will. His 
property is to be divided among his six children, iu ac- 
cordance with an instrument that was executed when 
the trust deed was made, 


Tue new capitol at Albany was formally dedi- 
cated February 12th in the presence of a distinguished 
concourse of officials and guests. Lieutenant-Governor 
Dorsheimer made the speech of the occasion. 


An official call has been issued for a meeting to 
be held in New York City on April 30th, to consider the 
advisability of holding an international exhibition in 
1889, the centennial anniversary of the foundation of the 
Government. 


Senator Bruce occupied the chair in the 
Senate on February 14th during a portion of the debate 
upon the Chinese Bill. This is the first time a colored 
man ever sat in the seat of the Vice-President of the 
United States. 


A sont Democratic Congressional caucus has 
adopted a resolution binding the party to insist upon the 
repeal of the test-oath laws for jurymen, but declaring 
apy action upon the election supervisor laws inexpedient 
at this session, 


Tue trustees of the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more, which counts in its endowment fund $364,000 of 
Tennessee bonds, have resolved to accept a new 6 pér 
cent, bond for 60 per cent. of the debt, or a 4 per cent, 
bond for the face value, accrued interest to be added. 


Presipent Hayes has written letters to Col- 
lector Merritt, Surveyor Graham and Naval Officer Burt, 
in which he says that no removals should be made fcr 
personal or politicalreasons, In accordance with his re- 
quest the three officers have decided to fill vacancies 
atter March Ist by competitive examinations, 


Tue stables at Blissville, L. J., have been seized 
by the sheriff under orders from Governor Robinson and 
will be quarantined. All diseased cattle are to be killed, 
A large quantity of milk from sick cows has been.de- 
stroyed, The Legislature has appropriated $10,000 to 
defray the expenses of checking the spread of pleuro- 
pneumonia among cattle. ’ 


Foreign. 


An Austrian cabinet will be formed. with Dr. 
Stremayr as Premier, 


Tue Powers have approved the oceupation of 
Arab Tabia by Roumania. 


Tue Parisian Government contemplates the pur- 
chase of all the private railways in the kingdom. 


Tue Pope has proclaimed a universal jubilee 
and indulgence on the anniversary of his election. 


Tue Sultan of Morocco has been stricken with 
paralysis, and anarchy is said to reign throughout his 
dominions. 


Tuere is strong opposition in Germany to Bis- 
marck’s protection schemes, and a free-trade eoalition 
will be formed in the Reichstag, 


Tue Liverpool carters and carpenters have 
struck. The strike among the sailors has practically 
ended in the submission of the strikers, 


Preparations have been commenced in Japan 
for the reception of General Grant. A vew residence is 
to be built express'y for him in the precinct of Yeddo 
Bay. 

A pxcision has just been reached at the Vatican 
to create certain new dioceses in the United States, in 
consequence of the growth of the Church in that 
country. 


Two-THtmps of the Dufferin Breakwater.at St. 
Jolins, N. B., was washed away by the recent h¢evy 
storm, causing considerable loss and damage to wharves 
and the old breakwater. 


By the resignation of Mr. Williamson, -the 
United States Mission to Central America has fallen va- 
cant. Mr. Will has abandoned a dip tic 
career to enter upon the duties of superintendent of the 
Loma Larga Mine. 


Tue Boundary Commissioners on the part of 
Greece have decided to sign a protocol declaring that the 
negotiations had been broken off by the refusal of tho 
Turkish Commissioners to proceed on the basis of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 


Ir is reported that M. Waddington is not in ac- 
cord with his colleagues of the French Cabinct, and that 
his position is precarious. M. Gambetta and President 
Grévy counsel moderation and caution in the admini- 
stration of the Republic. 





Tue British Parliament reassembled February 
13th. Lord Beaconsfield, in the House of Lords, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons, reviewed 
the state of foreign felations and made announcements 
of proposed legislation. 


An Imperial manifesto has been issued announc- 
ing that the Czar has ratified the definitive treaty of 
peace with Turkey, and that orders have consequently 
been given the troops to return home. The manifesto 
closes with thanks to God for Russia's glorious victories. 
St. Petersburg was illuminated in honor of the event, 


Emperor Witu1am opened the German Reich- 
stag in person on February 12th. Herr Forkenbeck was 
re-elected President. A declaration was presented on 
the 13th that a partial state of siege at Berlin wag neces- 
sary to repress the secret Socialist propaganda and to 
prevent communication between the Foreign and Ger- 
man Socialists. 


Tue Japanese Government has notified Mr. 
Stevens, United States Charge d’Affaires at Yokahama, 
that any effort to establish treaty relat:ous between the 
United States and Corea wiil be actively assisted by 
Japan. An American commissioner, if sent, will be es- 
corted to the Corean capital, and Japanese moral and 
material support will be cordially rendered, No such 





assurance bas been given any other nation, 
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SUBMARINE TELE. 
PHONY. 


SERIOUS difficulty 
A in submarine exam- 
inations has been lately 
triumphantly overcome 
by the employment of 
the telephone by the 
Department of Docks. 
It often happened that 
the divers whoexamined 
the submarine portions 
ot the bulkhead wall and 
piers were compelled to 
come to the surface in 
order to make reports 
of their work and exam- 
jnations. In cases of 
measurement, etc., this 
was not ously annoying 
but often impracticable. 
In March last, the idea 
suggested itself that by 
using a telephone a 
means of communication 
direct and at the same 
time reliable could be 
obtained. Upon putting 
this idea into practice it 
was found that it was 
based upon sound prin- 
ciples, but was, in fact, 
not as successful as 
was hoped. Mr. C. W. 
Reymond, a graduate of 
Cornell University, one 
of the engineers of the 
Dock Department, then 
began, in September 
last, a series of experi- 
ments by which he has 
at last obtained perfect 
success. He first used 
two Phelps duplex tele- 
phones, one placed in 
the diver’s helmet, and 
so arranged that by sim- 
ply turning his head the 
diver could place either 
his mouth or ear to the 
instrument, and the 
other on the scow or 
barge where the pumps 
and divers’ helpers were. 
This was found to work 
well in communication 
from the diver to his 
helper, but not so satis- 
factory in the contrary 
direction, as the escape 
of air from the diver’s 
helmet, making a bub- 
bling noise in the water, 
prevented his hearing as 
distinctly as desirable. 
Several expedients were 
resorted to, but still with 
unsatisfactory _ results, 
until at last Edison’s 
Carbon Transmitter was 
added, which, by means 
of an induction coil and 
one cell of battery, gave 
pertect results. Con- 
versation was carried 
on with the utmost facil- 
ity, and the diver could 
talk and at the same 
time continue his work. 
Our illustration shows 
the submarine telephone 
in operation. 
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tics after his unsuccess- 
ful attempts to secure 
the Senatorship, and in 
1877 was elected Gov- 
ernor for the term end- 
ing in 1881. The Sen- 
atorial contest which 
closed with his election 
on January 21st lasted 
six months. 





MYRON W. WHIT- 
NEY. 

TL distinguished 
basso, whose voice 
and face are familiar to 
all lovers of oratorio, 
was born in Ashby, 
Mass., in 1887, and 
began the study of 
music when twenty 
years of age. The de- 
velopment of his magni- 
ficent voice was very 
rapid, and he soon be- 
gan to take a prominent 
place at concerts and 
performances of ora- 
torio. Mr. Whitney sang 
regularly with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society 
and other first-class mu- 
sical organizations from 
1858 to 1861. In the 
home of the great maes- 
tro Vanuccini, Mr. Whit- 
ney spent several years 
in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Italian 
language and method 
of singing, attending re- 
gularly the  perfor- 
mances of opera at the 
Pergola Theatre, and 
eerie a the most cele- 
rated artists of the 
age. He took his de- 
parture for England in 
the year 1870, and spent 
several months in [.on- 
don, making a spécial 
study of oratorio sing- 
ing with the celebrated 
uw r R d gger. 
Returning to this coun- 
try, Mr. Whitney found 
himself in great de- 
mand. So many urgent 
requests were - con- 
stantly made ‘to him to 
revisit England, that in 
August, 1871, he left 
Boston under engage- 
ment to.the directors 
of Covent Garden The- 
atre. From August until 
November Mr. Whitney 
made an extended tour 
of the British Isles, sing- 
ing almost every night, 
and everywhere meet- 
ing with the most: en- 
thusiastic reception. He 
took part in the ora- 
torios of “The Mes- 
siah,” ‘ Elijah,’”’ “The 
hag sme "and ‘* Moses 
n Egypt,” at the great 
Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, and at 
the musical festivals 
at Glasgow, Nottingham 
and Leeds. In the Sum- 
mer of 1874, Mr. Whit- 








VOORHEES, ney again paid a visit 
U.S. SENATOR FROM to England and sang 
INDIANA. for a season of three 


ANIEL W. VOOR- 

HEES, who was 
elected United States 
Senator from Indiana on 
January 2d last, for both 
the short and long 
terms, was born in 
Fountain County, Ind., 
September 26th, 1828. 
He graduated at the In- 











months at the Royal 
Albert Hall. Hére he 
was associated with Ma- 
dame Patey, Madame 
Lemmens Sherring- 
ton, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and other well-known 
oratorio artists, sing- 
ing, besides the better- 
known works, many 
new ones not as yet 
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in 1849, studied law, and — ‘ L ? public. In May, 1875, 
entered upon its practice in 1851. In 1858 he was appointed Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth (in which his seat was successfully ; he took part in the Cincinnati Musical Festival and retorned imme- 
United States District Attorney tor Indiana, and held the office | contested), Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses, and de- | diately to continue his engagements in England, where he remained until 
for a term of three years. He was elected to the Thirty-seventh, | feated for the Forty-fifth. On the death of Hon. 0. P. Morton | the Spring of 1876, when he came back to America and sang at the 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy in the Senate, taking his 
seat November 12th, 1877. The contest in the Legislature, in 
which he gained his seat, showed the following voting results : 
In the House, for the long term, Daniel W. Voorhees received 
57, Harrison 38, Buchanan 2. In the Senate, Voorhees received 
26, Harrison 22, Buchanan 1. There were three absentees in 
the House and one in the Senate. For the short term Voorhees 
received the same vote in both Houses as for the long term, 
and the Hon. Godlove S. Orth received 37 votes in the House 
and 22 in the Senate. General Shackford received one vote in 
the House. 

Senator Voorhees has been chiefly conspicuous on account 
of his radical ‘‘ soft money” views and his opposition to the 
policy of resumption. His influence in this direction has been 
undoubtedly mischievous. He is a bitter partisan, but there is 
no reason to believe him other than conscientious in his views, 
and his personal integrity is beyond question. 
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HON. Z. B. VANCE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA. - 


EBULON B. VANCE, the new Democratic Senator from 
North Carolina, was born in Buncombe County, N. C., May 
13th, 1830. He studied law, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1853. In 1854 he was elected to the State Legislature. When 
Congressman T. L, Clingman (who had been elected Senator) 
resigned in 1858, Governor Vance was elected as a State’s Rights 
American to succeed him. He was re-elected to the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, and served till the close of his term in March, 
1861. Then he went into the Confederacy, and was elected 
Governor of North Carolina, serving from 1861 to 1864. During 
the early part of the war he was colonel of a regiment raised 
by him for the Confederate Army. In 1863 he addressed a 
letter to Jefferson Davis on the subject of peace, declaring that 
the only way of removing the discontent then prevailing in 4 
North Carolina was by making some attempt at negotiating ZB: AN 
with the Federal Government. In August, 1864, he was again LA NN 
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elected Governor, defeating William H. Holden by 34,000 ma- yp é My 
jority. He served until May 29th, 1865, when Holden was ap- , Gy NIRS 

ointed Provisional Governor. In 1870 he was elected United ; j I} WAS 
Frates Senator, but it was declared that he was not eligible. In 
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contest ended. His disabilities had been removed in the mean- 
time, and he would have been admitted if elected. Governor 
Vance still continued to be very active in North Carolina poli- 


HON, Z. B. VANCE, U. 8. SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 


N. DW. HEES .8. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 
Oe en a ee FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HUNT. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 
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“ [ remember them perfectly well,” Amelius 
answered. 

“ You remember them? That looks as if you 
had thought about them afterwards. Come! 
tell me plainly what did you think ?” 

Amelius told her plainly. 
and more interested, more and more excited, 


celebrations ia connection with the great Centen- 
nial Exhibition. ; i 
He has paid two visita to California, singing in 
San Francisco jast Summer at the State Musical 
Festival held in that city, under the leadership of 
Herr Carl Zerraher. Exjvying the highest popu- 
larity on both sides of the Atlantic, and endowed | 
with a robust frame and vigorous constitution, there 
seems every reason to predict that Mr. Whitney as he went on. a ; 
will long continue to occupy his position as the | “Quite right! she exclaimed, starting to 
leading oratorio and concert basso of the world. her feet and walking swiftly backwards and 
forwards in the room. “ There is a lost girl 
whom I want to find ; and she is between six- 
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do we know what the future has in store for 
us? Ihave my own idea. She may be lost 
in the labyrinth of London, or she may be hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles away. Amuse 
yourself, Amelius—amuse yourself. To-mor- 


| row, or ten years hence, you might meet with 


PERSUASION teen and seventeen years old, as you thought. 
= motes Mind! I have no reason—not the shadow of a 
He. reason—for believing that she is still a living | 


66 : ds that bind w creature. [have only my own stupid, obstinate 

Saunt eineee us, . conviction, rooted here,” she pressed both 

Let us shupe our own course, darling, and enjoy our | hands fiercely on her heart, “so that nothing 

brief life’s span; can tear it out of me! I have lived in that 

ry page oh discord range on belief—oh, don't ask me how long, it is so far, 

SOD CHUANG CHSENS SHOUT) . so miserably far, to look back!” She stopped 

ee ee soaward, seek alysium while we | + the middie of the room. Her breath ia 

pea and went in quick, heavy gasps ; the first tears 

that had softened the hard wretchedness in her 

eyes rose in them now, and transfigured them 

with the divine beauty of maternal love. “1 

won't distress you,” she said, stamping on the 

floor, as she struggled with the hysterical pas- 

sion that was raging in her. “Give me a 
minute, and [ll force it down again.” 

She dropped into a chair, threw her arms 
heavily on the table, and laid her head on 
them. Amelius thought of the child’s frock 
and cap hidden in the press. All that was 
manly and noble in his nature felt for this un- 
happy woman, whose secret was dimly re- 
vealed to him now. The little selfish sense of 
annoyance at the awkward situation in which 
she had placed him vanished to return no 
more. He approached her, and put his hand 
gently on her shoulder. “ Lam truly sorry for 
you,” he said. “ Tell me how I can help you, 
and I will do it with all my heart.” 

“Do you really mean that?” She roughly 
| dashed the tears from her eyes, and rose as 
she put the question. Holding him with one 
hand, she parted the hair back from his fore- 
head with the other. “I mustsee your whole 
face,’”’ she said—* your face will tell me. Yes, 
you do mean it. The world hasn’t spoilt you 
yet. Do you believe in dreams?” 

Amelius looked at her, startled by the sud- 
den transition. She deliberately repeated her 
question. 

“Task you seriously,” she said; “do you 
believe in dreams ?” 

Amelius answered seriously, on his side. “ I 
| can’t honestly say that I do.” 
| &Ah!? she exclaimed, “ like me. I don’t 
Tr E Fal LEN LEAVE ~ | believe in dreams, either. I wish I did! But it is 
IE sian >. not in me to believe in superstitions ; I’m too 
By Wikre Co..ins. 


Sur. 


“If our lives would last the longer, 
Our delight in life wax stronger, 
Could I dream that {\l remembrance and disquietude 
would cease, 
I would go with you, my lover, 
Had we not a roof to cover, 
If the sea-ways held no quicksands and the further 
shore were peace !’’ 


He, 


‘¢Oh, my soul's life, pause and bearken, 
Ere the daylight round us darken, 
While our bearts are strong in passion and our lives 
disdain at death, 
We may build a glad, green bower, 
Not to wither in an hour, 
But to live and bloom abiding in love’s fructifying 
breath,”’ 
Sur. 


*¢T will go with you, my lover, 
Though dark storm-clouds o'er us hover; } 
You have joyed in my rejoicing, you have sorrowed | 
in my pain; 
Let men’s voices rise in chiding, 
In your loyal faith confiding, 
Unto you I trust my future, and I count my loss for 
gain.” 





Boru. 


*‘ Heart to heart on glad lips greeting, 
Heart’s-desire all fear defeating, 
We have set our faces seaward, and we front the rising 
sun: 
While a spirit-chorus singing, 
And far tuneful bell-chimes ringing, 
Bid us take it for a token that elysium is begun !"’ 
Joun Moray. 





hard—and I’m sorry for it. Il have seen peo- 
ple who were comforted by their supersti- 
tions ; happy people, possessed of faith. Don't 
you even believe that dreams are sometimes 
fulfilled by chance ?”’ 

“ Nobody can deny that,’ Amelius replied ; 

“the instances of it are too many. But for 
one dream fulfilled by a coincidence, there 
are— 
“ A hundred at least that are not fulfilled,” 
Mrs. Farnaby interposed. “Very well. I cal- 
culate upon that. See how little hope can live 
on! There is just the barest possibility that 
what I dreamed of you the other night may 
come to pass—and that one poor chance has 
encouraged me to take you into my confidence, 
and ask you to help me.” 

This strange confession—this sad revelation 
of despair still unconsciously deceiving itself 
under the disguise of hope—only strengthened 


CHAPTER IX, 


MELIUS rose impulsively from his chair. | 
Mrs. Farnaby turned at the same mo- 
ment, and signed to him to resume his 

seat. “You have given your promise,” she 
whispered. “ All I ask of you is to be silent.” 
She softly drew the key out of the door, and 
showed it to him. “ You can’t get out,’ she 
said—** unless you take the key from me by 
force!” 

Whatever Amelius might think ot the situa- 
tion in which he now found himself, the one 
thing that he could honorably do was to say 
nothing, and submit to it. He remained 
quietly by the fire. No imaginable considera- 
tion (he mentally resolved) should induce him 
to consent to a second confidential interview | the compassionate sympathy which Anielius 
in Mrs. Farnaby’s room. already felt for her. “What did you dream 

The servant opened the house door. Regina’s | about me ?” he asked, gently. 
voice was heard in the hall. | It’s nothing to tell,’ she replied. “I was 

“ Has my aunt come in? in a room that was quite strange to me ; and 

* No, miss. : . aes door opened, and you came in leading a 

“Have you heard nothing of her? | young girl by the hand. You said, ‘ Be happy 

* Nothing, miss. a at last; here she is.” My heart knew her in- 

* Has Mr. Goldenheart been here ? stantly, though my eyes had never seen her 

a No, gar , since the first days of her life. And I woke 

* Very extraordinary ! myself, crying for joy. Wait! it’s not all told 
come of them, Cecilia ?” | yet. I went to sleep again, and dreamed it 

The voice of the other young lady was heard | yeain, and woke. and lay awake for a while, 
in answer. “ We have probably missed them, | and slept once more, and-dreamed it for the 
on leaving the concert-room. Don't alarm | third time. Ah. if L could only feel some 
yourself, Regina. [must go back, under any veople’s confidence in three times! No: it 
circumstances ; the carriage will be waiting produced an impression on me—and that was 
forme. If see anything ot your aunt, Twill | aij. [got as far as thinking to myself: There 
say that you are expecting her at home.” is just a chance ; I haven't a creature in the 

* One moment, Cecilia ! (Thomas, you needn't | world to help me ; [may as well speak to him. 
wait). Is it really true that you don’t like Mr. Oh, you needn't remind me that there is a 
Goldenheart?” ‘ational explanation of my dream. [ have 

“What! has it come to that, already? Vl pead it all up,in the Encylopedia in the library. 
try to like him, Regina. Good-by again!” One of the ideas of wise men is that we think 

The closing of the street-door told that the | of something, consciously or unconsciously, in 
ladies had separated. The sound was followed, | the daytime, and then reproduce it in a dream. 
in another moment, by the opening and closing | That’s my case. 1 dare say. When you were 
of the dining-room door. Mrs. Farnaby re- | first introduced to me, and wlien I 
turned to her chair at the fireplace. where you had been brought up, I thought di- 

“Regina has gone into the dining-room to | yectly that she might have been one among the 
wait for us,” she said. “IT see you don’t like many forlorn creatures who had drifted to 
your position here ; and I won't keep you! your Community, and that I might find her 
more than a few minutes longer. You are, of through you. Say that thought went to bed 
course, ata loss'to understand what I was say- | with me—and we have the explanation of my 
ing to yo when the knock at the door inter-| dream. Never mind! There is my one poor 
rupted: us. Sitdown again for five minutes ; | chance in a hundred still left. You will re- 


What can have be- 


it fidgets me to see you-standing there, looking | member me, Amelius, if. you showd meet with | 


ott 


at your boots. I told you I had one possible | her, won’t you? 
consolation still left.. Judge for yourself what The implied confession of her own intract- 
the hope of it is to me, when Town to youthat able character, without religious faith to en- 
[ should long since have putan end to my life, | noble it, without even imagination to refine it 
without it. Don’t think I am talking nonsense ; | —the unconscious disclosure of the one tender 
I mean what [ say. It is one of my misfortunes | and loving instinct in her nature still piteously 
that I have no religious scruples to restrain | struggling to live, with no sympathy to sustain 
me. There was a time when I believed that | it, With no life to guide it— would 
religion might comfort me. I once opened my | touched the heart of any man not incurably 
heart toa clergyman—a worthy person, who | depraved. Amelius spoke with the fervor of 
did his best to help me. All useless! My | his young enthusiasm. “I would go to the 
heart was too hard, I suppose. It doesn’t | uttermost ends of the earth, if I thoughtI could 
matter —except to give you one more proof | do you any good. But, oh, it sounds so hope- 
that [ am thoroughly in earnest. Patience! | less!” 

patience! Tam coming to the point. I asked She shook her head, and smiled faintly. 

you some odd questions on the day when you “Don’t say that! You are free, you have 
first dined here? You have forgotten all about | money. you will travel about in the world and 
hem, of course? amuse yourself. You willsee ina week more 








heard | 





| for me 
have |} 


' 


her !” 

In sheer mercy to the poor creature, Amelius 
refused to encourage her delusion. *“ Even 
supposing such a thing could happen,” he ob- 


jected, “ how am | to know the lost girl? You 


can’t describe her to me; you have not seen 
her since she was a child. Do you know any- 
thing of what happened at the time—I mean 
at the time when she was lost?” 

“1 know nothing.” 

“ Absolutely nothing ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“ Have you never felt a suspicion of how it 
happened?” 

Her face changed; she frowned as she 
looked at him. “Not till weeks and months 
had passed,” she said, “ not till it was too late. 
I was ill at the time. When my mind got clear 
again, I began to suspect one particular per- 
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How | Farnaby proceeded, “she is ready enough to 


show it. Whenshe goes out to a ball, she fa- 
vors you with a view of her bosom and a part 
of her back. Now, tell me! It there is no im- 
propriety in a naked bosom, where is the im- 
propriety in a naked foot? 

Amelius agreed, like a man in a dream. 
“ Where, indeed!” he remarked—and waited 
again for what was to come next. 

“ Look out of the window,” said Mrs. Far- 
naby 

Amelius obeyed. The window had _ been 
opened, for a few inches at the top, no doubt 
to ventilate the room. The dull view of the 
courtyard was varied by the stables, at the 


| further end, and by the kitchen skylight rising 


son—little by little, you know ; noticing trifles, | 


and thinking about them afterwards.” She 
stopped, evidently restraining herself on the 
point of saying more. 

Amelius tried to lead her on. 
suspect the person 2” he began. 

“ T suspected him of casting the child help- 
less on the world!” Mrs. Farnaby interposed, 
with a sudden burst of fury. “Don’t ask me 
any more about it, or 1 shall break out and 
shock you!” She clinched her fists as she 
said the words. 
muttered between her teeth, “ that I have never 
got beyond suspecting, and never found out 
the truth! Why did you turn my mind that 
way?” You shouldn’t have done it. Helpme 
back again to what we were saying a minute 
ago. You made some objection ; you said——?” 

“T said,” Amelius reminded her, “ that, even 


“Did you | 


“It is well for that man,’ she | 


if I did meet with the missing girl, I couldn't | 


possibly know it. AndI mustsay more than that 

I don’t see how you yourself could be sure of 
recognizing her if she stood before you at this 
moment.” 

He spoke very gently, fearing to irritate 
her. She showed no sign of irritation—she 
looked at him, and listened to him, attentively. 

* Are you setting a trap for me?” she asked. 
“No!” she cried, before Amelius could an- 
swer, “I am not mean enough to distrust you 
—I forgot myself. You have innocently said 
something that rankles in my mind. I can't 
leave it where you have left it. I don’t like to 
be told that I shouldn’t recognize her. Give me 
time to think ; I must clear this up.” 

She consulted her own thoughts, keeping 
her eyes fixed on Amelius. 

“T am going to speak plainly,” she an- 
nounced, with a sudden appearance of resolu- 
tion. ‘ Listen to this. When I banged-to the 
door of that big cupboard of mine, it was be- 
cause I didn’t want you to see something on 
the shelves. Did you see anything in spite of 
me ?” 

The question was an awkward one to an- 
swer. Amelius hesitated. Mrs. Farnaby in- 
sisted on a reply. 

“ Did you see anything ?” she reiterated. 

Amelius owned that he had seen something. 

She turned away from him, and looked into 
the fire. Her firm, full tones sank so low, when 
she spoke next, that he could barely hear 
them. 

“ Was it something belonging to a child?” 

‘Fe.’ 

“Was it a baby’s frock and cap? Answer 
me. We have gone too far to go back. I don’t 
want apologies or explanations—I want Yes or 
No.” 

“yes,” 

There was an interval of silence. She never 
moved ; she still looked into the fire—looked 
as if all her past life was pictured there in the 
burning coals. 

* Do you despise me?” 
very quictly. 

* As God hears me, I am only sorry for 
you!” Amelius answered. 

Another woman would have melted into 
tears. This woman still looked into the fire 
and that was all. ‘ What a good fellow !° she 
said to herself—* what a good fellow he is!" 

There was another pause. She turned to- 
wards him again as abruptly as she had turned 
away. 

* | had hoped to spare you,and to spare my- 
self,” she said. “If the miserable truth has 
come out, it is through no curiosity of yours, 
and (God knows!) against every wish of 
mine. I don’t know if you really felt like a 
friend towards me before—you must be my 
friend now. Don't speak! I know I can trust 
you. One last word, Amelius, about my lost 
child. You doubt whether [ should recognize 
her if she stood before me now. That might 
be quite true, if I had only my poor hopes and 
anxieties to guide me. But [ have something 
else to guide me—and, after what has passed 
between us, you may as well know what it is ; 
it might, even by accident, guide you. Don’t 
alarm yourself; it’s nothing distressing this 
time. How can I explain it?” she went on, 
pausing, and speaking in some perplexity to 
herself. “It would be easier to show it—and 
why not?” She addressed herself to Amelius 
once more. “I'ma strange creature,” she re- 
sumed. * First, [worry about my own affairs 

then [I puzzle you—then | make you sorry 
and now (would you think it?) Lam 
going to amuse you! Amelius, are you an ad- 
mirer of pretty feet?” 

Amelius had heard of men (in books) who 
had found reason to doubt whether their own 
ears were not deceiving them. For the first 
time, he began to understand those men and to 
sympathize with them. He admitted, in a cer- 
tain bewildered way, that he was an admirer 
of pretty feet 
come next. 


she asked, at last, 
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and waited for what was to | 


“When a woman has a pretty hand,” Mrs. | 


in the middle of the open space. As Amcelius 
looked out, he observed that some person in 
the kitchen required apparently a large supply 
of fresh air. The swinging window, on the 
side of the skylight which was nearest to him, 
was invisibly and noiselessly pulled open from 
below, the similar window, on the other side, 
being already wide open also. Judging by 
appearances, the inhabitants of the kitchen 
possessed a merit which is exceedingly rare 
among domestic servants—they understood 
the laws of ventilation and appreciated the 
blessing of fresh air. 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Farnaby. 
can turn round now.” 

Amelius turned. Mrs. Farnaby‘s boots and 
stockings were on the hearthrug, and one ot 
Mrs. Farnaby’s feet was placed ready for in- 
spection on the chair which he had just left. 
* Look at my right foot first,’’ she said, speak- 
ing gravely and composedly, in her ordinary 
tone. 

It was well worth looking at—a foot equally 
beautiful in form and in color; the instep 
arched and high, the ankle at once delicate 
and strong, the toes tinged with rose-color at 
the tips. In brief, it was a foot to be photo- 
graphed, to be cast in plaster, to be fondled 
and kissed. Amelius attempted to express his 
admiration, but was not allowed to get beyond 
the first two or three words. “No,” Mrs. 
Farnaby explained, “this is not vanity— 
simply information. You have seen my right 
foot, and you have noticed that there is 
nothing the matter with it. Very well. Now 
look at my left foot. She put her left foot up 
on the chair. “Look between the third toe 
and the fourth,” she said. 

Following her instructions, Amelius dis 
covered that the beauty of the foot was spoilt, 
inthis case, by a singular defect. The two toes 
were bound together by a flexible web, or 
membrane, which held them to each other as 
high as the insertion of the nail on either side. 

“Do you wonder,’ Mrs. Farnaby asked, 
“why I show you the fault in my foot? Ame- 
lius! my poor darling was born with my de- 
formity—and I want you to know exactly 
what it is, because neither you nor I can say 
what reason for remembering it there may 
not be in the future” She stopped, as if to 
give him an opportunity of speaking. A man 
shallow and flippant by nature might have 
seen the disclosure in a grotesque aspect. 
Amelius was sad and silent. * I like you better 
and better,” she went on. “ You are not like 
the common run of men. Nine out of ten of 
them would have turned what I have just told 
you into a joke—nine out of ten would have 
said, ‘Am I to ask every girl I meet to show 
me her leit foot?” You are above that; you 
understand me. Have I no means of recogniz- 
ing my own child, now ?” 

She smiled, and took her foot off the chair 
—then, after a moment's thought, she pointed 
to it again. 

“Keep this as strictly secret as you keep 
everything else,” she said. “ In the past days, 
when I used to employ people privately to 
help me to find her, it was my only defense 
against being imposed upon. Rogues and 
vagabonds thought of other marks and signs 

but not one of them could guess at such a 
mark as that. Have you got your pocket- 
book, Amelius? In case we are separated 
at some later time, [ want to write the name 
and address in it of a person whom we can 
trust. I persist, you see, in providing for the 
future. There’s the one chance ina hundred 
that my dream may come true—and you have 
so many years before you, and so many girls 
to meet with in that time !” 

She handed back the pocket-book, which 
Amelius had given to her, with a man’s name 
and address inscribed on one ot the blank 
leaves. 

“He was my father’s lawyer,” she ex- 

plained ; “ and he and his son are both men to 
be trusted. Suppose I am ill, for instance 
no, that’s absurd ; I never had a day’s illness 
in my life. Suppose I am dead (killed, per- 
haps, by some accident, or by my own hand), 
the lawyers have my written instructions, in 
the case of my child being found. Then again 
—Jam such an unaccountable woman—I may 
go somewhere, all by myself. Never mind! 
The lawyers shall have my address, and my 
positive orders (though they keep it a secret 
from all the world besides) to tell it to you. T 
don’t ask your pardon, Amelius, for troubling 
you. The chances are so terrible against me : 
it is all but impossible that Ishall ever sce you 
—as I saw you in my dream—coming into the 
room, leading my girl by the hand. Odd, isn't 
it? This is how Lveer about between hope 
and despair. Well, it may amuse you to re- 
member it one of these days. Years hence, 
when I am at rest in mother-earth, and when 
you are a middle-aged married man, you will 
tell your wife how strangely you once became 
the forlorn hope of the most wretched woman 
that ever lived—and you may say to each 
other, as you sit by your snug fireside, ‘ Per- 
haps that poor lost daughter is still living 
somewhere, and wondering who her mother 
was.” No! Twon’'t let you see the tears in my 
eyes again—I'll let you go at last.” 

She led the way to the door, and opened it. 

“Good-by and thank you,” she said. =I 
want to be lett to myself, my dear, with that 


“You 
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little frock and cap which you found out in 
spite of me. Go, and tell my niece it’s all 
right—and don’t be stupid enough to fall in 
love with a girl who has no love to give you 
in return.” She pushed Amelius into the hall. 
“Here he is, Regina!” she called out ; “ Ihave 
done with him.” 

Before Amelius could speak, she had shut 
herself into her room. He advanced along 
the hall, and met Regina at the door of the 


dining-room. ( To be continued.) 








PETER COOPER. 


N Wednesday evening, February 12th, the 
eighty-eighth birthday of Peter Cooper was 
fittingly celebrated at the residence of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, by a company of the 
most eminent ladies and gentlemen of the city, all 
personal friends of the esteemed philanthropist. 
In the midst of the congratulations the guests were 
assembled in and about the drawing-room to wit- 
ness the presentation to Mr. Cooper of the diploma 
and honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 

At the head of the room were Hon. Erastus C, 
Benedict, Chancellor of the Board of Regents, with 
Hon. Henry R. Pierson, Vice-Chancellor, and Hons. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Whitelaw Reid, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and O. H. Warren, Regents of the 
University. Chancellor Benedict made the address 
of presentation, in which he announced that the 
guest of the evening, having arrived at the age of 
eighty-eight years, this occasion was deemed a 
fitting opportunity, by the Board of Regents, to 
confer upon him the degree which they had so long 
been desirous of investing him with; not so much, 
perhaps, for his scholarly attainments as for the 
dignified and philanthropic position to which he had 
been exalted by his own efforts, after a long life of 
laborious exertion and good deeds, in founding an 
institution of learning for the common people of 
New York, and putting it upon a basis which would 
permanently endure when he had passed away. 

Mr. S. B. Woolworth, Secretary of the Board of 
Regents, then read the resolution of the board con- 
ferring upon Mr. Cooper the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

Revs. Drs. Adams and Harris were requested to 
present Mr. Cooper for the conferring of the degree, 
and these venerable gentlemen led him forward to 
a table, upon which laid the diploma, engrossed in 
Latin script upon vellum, when Chancellor Benedict 
delivered a brief formal address of investiture in 
Latin, presented Mr. Cooper with the diploma, and 
announced that he was a Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Cooper read a feeling response, and at its 
close surprised the company by repeating a long 
and appropriate quotation from Pope, without the 
omission of a word. After this, refreshments were 
served, and the congratulations renewed until eleven 
o'clock, when the company departed. 

Mr. Cooper was born in the City of New York, 
hebraary 11th, 1791. His maternal grandfather, 
John Campbell, was alderman of New York and a 
deputy quartermaster-general during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and expended a considerable’ private 
fortune in the service of his country. The early life 
of Mr. Cooper was one of great labors, struggles, 
and anxieties, as it is with most of our successful 
and prominent men in this country. He begun in 
early boyhood to help his father in the manufacture 
of hats. He attended school only for half of each 
day for a single year; and beyond this very humble 
instruction, his acquisitions were all his own. At 
the age of seventeen he was placed with John 
Woodward to learn the trade of coachmaking. At 
this he served his apprenticeship so much to the satis- 
faction of his master that he offered to set him up in 
his business; but this he declined, on account ot the 
debt and obligation it would involve. The toundation 
of Mr. Cooper’s fortune was laid in the opportune 
invention of an improvement in machines for shear- 
ing cloth, which was largely called into use during 
the War of 1812, when all importations of cloth trom 
England were stopped. This lost its value on the 
declaration of peace. Then he turned his workshop 
to the manutacture of cabinet-ware ; then he went 
into the grocery business in New York, and subse- 
quently he engaged in the manufacture of glue and 
isinglass, which he carried on for more than fifty 
ears. 

Mr. Cooper’s attention was early called to the 
great resources of this country for the manufacture 
of iron. In 1830 he erected iron-works at Canton, 
within the limits of the City of Baltimore. Subse- 
quently he erected a rolling and a wire mill in the 
City ot New York, in which he first successfully ap- 
plied anthracite to the puddling of iron. In 1845 
he removed*the machinery and shops to Trenton, 
N. J., where he eventually erected the largest roll- 
ing-mill, at that time, in the United States for the 
manufacture of railroad iron. In these works he 
was the fir-t to roll wrought-iron beams for fire- 
proot buildings, These works have grown-to be 
very extensive, including mines, blast furnaces, and 
water-power, and are now carried on by his succes- 
sors. While in Baltimore, in the year 1830, Mr.Cooper 
built, after his own designs, the first locomotive 
that was ever turned out on this continent. The 
trial trip was run, Mr. Cooper himself acting as en- 

gineer; and when his wheezing little baby locomo- 
tive threatened to lose too much steam he held down 
the safety-valve with his own hands. The run was 
made with thirty passengers, thirteen miles in one 
hour, and Baltimore was happy. 

Mr. Cooper took a great interest and invested a 
large capital in the extension of the electric tele- 
graph. He was the first and only President of the 
New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company, which was the first ocean telegraph 
company organized, and continued in existence for 
nearly nineteen years. He became also President of 
the American Telegraph Company, and of the North 
American Telegraph Association, which at one time 
represented and governed more than two-thirds of 
all the lines in the United States. He was one of 
the first expedition to lay a cable in 1867 across the 
Guif of St. Lawrence, and, though this enterprise 
partially failed at that time, it was the pioneer of 
final success. Mr. Cooper also was early interested 
in the canal navigations of the State of New York, 
and made experiments in substituting other than 
horse-power in the propulsion of boats. 

Mr. Cooper has. served in both branches of the 
New York Common Council, and was a prominent 
advocate of.the construction of the Croton Aque- 
duct. His great object, however, has been to edu- 
cate and elevate the industrial classes of the com- 
munity. He early became a trustee of the Public 
School Society, and at the time of its being merged 
in the Board ot Education, Mr. Cooper was its Vice- 
President. He subsequently became a School Com- 
missioner; but feeling that no common school system 
could supply a technological education, he deter- 
mined to establish in his native city an institution 





soughtin vain. This was felt by himself to be the 
great want of his early life. In 1854 he laid the 
foundation of the building at the junction of the 
Third and Fourth Avenues, “‘ to be forever devoted 
to the union of Science and Art, in its application to 
the useful purposes of life.” 

The Cooper Institute building cost $634,000. To 
this donation Mr. Cooper added $10,000 in money, 
that the Institution might be placed in running order. 
Other sums were contributed by him from time to 
time, including one of $20,000 to furnish the Institu- 
tion with a museum. Altogether, he expended upon 
it about three-quarters of a million ot dollars, ‘he 
Institute consists of a series of free schools of in- 
struction in practical art and science, a free read- 
ing-room and free courses of popular lectures on 
subjects of science, art and social retorm. About 
twenty professors and instructors are employed. 
The influence ot such an institution, in the promo: 
tion of art and its utilization in practical lite, cannot 
be measured in ordinary language. It constitutes 
a factor of growth and progress whose potency 
will reach to remote generations. We have num- 
bered among our own employés graduates of this 
grand Art School of the people, and therefore speak 
intelligibly as to its value and efficiency. 








Sheep as Beasts of Burden. 


Sueep do not appear to be well adapted for use 
as beasts of burden, and it is often as much,as they 
are capable of doing to carry their own carcasses 
or fleeces to market. In Central Asia, however, 
these surefooted animals are employed to carry 
small loads over the difficult hilly country, and part 
of the import trade of India is due to the service 
rendered by sheep. In Eastern Turkestan and 
Thibet, for instance, borax, of which considerable 
supplies are exported to Europe through India, is 
borne on the backs of sheep over the mountains to 
Leh, Kangra and Rampur on the Sutlej. Borax is 
found at Rudok, in Changthan, of such excellent 
quality that only twenty-five per cent. is lost in the 
process of refining, while the borax found else- 
where is reduced by one-halt before it can find a 
market. The Rudok borax is carried on sheep to 
Rampnr, traveling at the rate of two miles a day; 
and, notwithstanding its supérior quality and the 
demand that exists for it in Europe, the expenses 
attending its transport seriously hamper the trade, 
which, it it were not for the sheep, would scarcely 
exist at all, A similar use of animals as beasts of 
burden which are not usually so employed, but are, 
on the contrary, bred for the sake of their hair or 
wool, or for their flesh, may be met with in Peru, 
where the llamas are made to carry heavy loads— 
often as much as sixty to ninety pounds each—up 
and down the mountains, to and from the nitrate 
and other mines, These animals, with such loads, 
will travel as many as twelve miles a day. 


The Chinese Post Office. 


Eacu city has a certain number of licensed com- 
panies who make a business of receiving and send- 
ing letters and small parcels at charges depending 
upon weight and distance, but always most mod- 
erate ; and the companies of the several cities being 
in partnership or in confidential relation one with 
the other, a network of communication of a most 
efficient character, considering its materials, is kept 
up from one end ot China to the other. So much 
reliance is placed by the public upon the safety and 
certainty of these conveyance companies that large 
sums of money in paper, and smaller amounts in 
cash, are fearlessly consigned to their charge, and 
instances are rare of the trust being betrayed. 
Speed, of course, is less of a consideration than 
safety, owing to the defective means of communica- 
tion at present existing; but the carriers employed 
dl the companies travel at the fastest rate possi- 
ble under the circumstances, and cover much more 
ground in the time than was the habit with English 
postboys previous to the mail-coach days, who 
never exceeded, even on horseback, their three 
and a half miles per hour. Robberies of the bags 
must at times occur, but the public are at any rate 
safe from the risk to their letters which our ances- 
tors so frequently incurred through the loitering 
and drunkenness peculiar to the English postboy 
tribe. The practice of using carrier- pigeons for ex- 
ress intelligence is common throughout China, and 
is largely resorted to by merchants and traders for 
business purposes. The pigeons are usually pro- 
vided with one or more whistles, often of elaborate 
make and finish, to protect them from the ravages 
ot hawks, etc., en route. 


Influence of Railways on Towns, 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung publishes some interest- 
ing figures relative to the influence of railways on 
the increase of the town populations of Germany. 
Ot 2,528 towns of over 2,000 inhabitants only 867 in 
the year 1867 were provided with a railway. In 
1871 there were 1,049, and in 1875, 1,270. In the 
course of these eight years the total population of 
2,528 towns rose from 8,848,000 to 12,424,000. Of 
1,837 towns of from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, in 
1867 there were 1,388 without any railway com. 
munication. In 1871 they had fallen to 1,263, and 
in 1875 to only 1,095. Of 591 towns of from 5,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants in 1867, 268 were without a 
railway ; in 1871, 213; and in 1875 only 162; while 
those provided with railways increased from 323, 
with a population of 2,759,000, to 429, with a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. Of the 88 towns of from 20,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants all were provided with rail- 
ways in 1875. Their population increased from 
2,750,000 to 3,500,000 during the interval in ques- 
tion. Of towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
all, of course, also provided with railways, the 
population increased from 2,050,000 to 2,665,000. 
The total increase ot the population of the towns of 
more than 2,000 inhabitants from 1871 to 1875 was 
1,511,000. The population of the whole German 
Empire only increased in the same period by 
1,658,000. 








Cigarette-smoking among Russian Ladies. 


Lap1Es as well as gentlemen smoke cigarettes in 
Russia—ladies of all classes and under all circum- 
stances, I was about to say. I would not, however, 
give the reader to understand that ladies of the 
highest class would stroll the streets of a great city 
puffing a cigarette, though they might parade a 
small village in that fashion. But they smoke at 
railway stations, on steamboats and at hotels, 
dozens of cigarettes a day sometimes, scratching 
the necessary matches on pillar or post, just like a 





in which the working classes could secure: that in- 
atruction for which he, when young and ambitious, 
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or wish to save themselves the trouble of lighting 
one, they ask the first gentleman smoking they 
meet to favor them with alight! Leaning forward to 
the cigar, pipe or cigarette, which he extends, they 
ignite their little roll, bow silently and pass on. 
Sometimes a gentleman asks a lady to extend to 
him the same tavor, and sometimes I am inclined 
to believe the spark of love as well as the fra- 
grant tobacco-leaf is kindled in the course of these 
civilities, The only difficulty the lady labors under 
in the whole matter is due to the character of her 
costume. She cannot scratch a match on her 
pantaloons like an Irishman! I speak of these 
things here because my ride‘from Vladidavkaz to 
Tiflis determined me to become a smoker, if I con- 
tinue my travela in the East, as I intend to, The 
ladies who were in the diligence smoked cigarettes 
nearly-all the way, and when I got out at Tiflis I 
felt more like a piece of New England bacon than 
a human being. When I told them I didn’t smoke, 
they seemed disinclined to believe me. ‘You an 
American and don’t smoke?’ they exclaimed. “ | 
mong all the Americans smoked.” But I shall 
earn. 
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The Afghan War. 


In the centre of the Afghan fort at Dakka, upon an 
artificial mound, is the house of the late Afghan com- 
mandant, Gholam Haidar Khan, which is now the head- 
quarters mess-room of Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel 
Browne. The mess-house is a spacious apartment of 
rather stately proportions, and decorated in a rough 
style, The superintendence of the headquarters mess is 
confided to Captain Mure, who is assisted by Lord Wil- 
liam Beresiord; and here we see both those gallant of. 
ficers, at the table on the right-hand side of the room, 
ladling out the soup and the stew, which are received 
by the attendant ‘+ kitmutgars ’”’ to be handed to the com- 
pany sitting at other tables. Sir Samuel Browne, with 
Major Cavagnari on his right, and Captain Guy Campbell, 
aide-de-camp, on his left, sits in the far left-hand 
corner. The gentlemen are not in strict military cos- 
tume; some are wearing ulster great.coats, and some, 
as Lord William Beresford does, wear the sheepskin 
coat, or ** poshteen,’’ of the native hillmen; one gallant 
major, who is assistant quartermaster-general, has on a 
red night-cap. Mr. Archibald Forbes, special correspon- 
dent of the Daily News, sits in the left-hand foreground. 
Another of our engravings bas been drawn from several 
combined sketches representing the artillery and troops 
of General Appleyard’s brigade, making the direct at- 
tack on Fort Ali Musjid from the Shagai ridge, at the 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, on November 21st, while 
flank attacks were simultaneously made by the other 
brigades, under Generals Macpherson and Tytler. The 
batteries of Royal Artillery and of Horse Artillery en- 
gaged upon this ion were assisted by one of light 
mountain-guns, carried upon the backs of mules, as 
shown in our illustration. The scene at Kohat, with the 
piper and two men of the Seventy-second Highlanders 
(Duke of Albany’s Own) performing a Tullochgorum 
reel before the camp bonfire, must delight the heart 
of every Scotchman. That ‘‘smart, clean, and well- 
behaved’? Highland regiment, a few days later, had 
an opportunity at the Peiwar of showing its prowess 
by the smartest bit of fighting yet seen in this Afghan 
war. The City of Candahar, which was occupied by 
General Sir Donald Stewart on January 9th, is situated 
about 200 miles southwest of Cabul. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall, while its streets, which were remod- 
eled by Ahmed Shah in 1753, are unusually regular, 
four broad lines of bazaars running at right angles 
through the centre, whence rises a domed building called 
the Chaursoo, a species of Town Hall, where the Ameer's 
proclamations were wont to be read out, and where the 
dead bodies of criminals were exposed to view. Canda- 
har, which contains a population of some 150,000, is 
one of the great centres of the Central Asian trade, as it 
is a junction of the main roads between Cabul and Herat, 
and is always crowded with traders of all nationalities, 
ranging from the wild-looking Turkoman or Bokharan to 
the mild-spoken Hindoo. Candahar was occupied by 
the British in the war of 1842, and will be a valuable 
wintering-place for the forces of Generals Stewart and 
Biddulph, as stores are plentiful, and the climate is far 
milder than the regions through which they have been 
passing 

Ice-breaking Steamer in Christiana 

Bay. 

The operation of cutting a channel through the ice for 
the passage of steam and other boats from the bay to the 
City of Christiana, Norway, as shown in our illustration, 
will have a familiar appearance to people who live in or 
pass through Baltimore this Winter. The severe cold 
weather produced much thicker ice than usual, and the 
boats that are ordinarily able to force a passage were 
for many days absolutely powerless, Extra efloris were 
made to secure a channel in order to release the large 
number of boats of the oyster fleet that had been caught 
in Chesapeake Bay by the frigid wave and held there, 
but it was not until the recent spell of comparatively 
warm weather that the release was eflected. The in- 
terruption of business in Christiana by a complete lock- 
ing of her beautiful bay is a more serious matter, as the 
city is the chiet seaport of the country. Hence, when- 
ever ice forms so thick as to impede navigation power- 
ful ice-breaking boats are sent out to cut a channel 


The New War in South Africa, 


The great defeat of the British troops in the Zulu coun- 
try, South Africa, has called renewed attention to the 
subject of British conquests in that far-off section, The 
Caffre War had scarcely been brought to a close when 
Lord Chelmsford delivered an ultimatum to the King of 
the Zulus, No notice being taken of it up to the date 
designated, the British began advancing across the bor. 
der, and the first intelligence of consequence received in 
London was.on February 10th, announcing the attack 
upon a portion of the troops by the Zulus, and the loss 
of 600 officers and men, witha vast amount of prisoners 
and munitions of war. Later in the week came news of 
the rising of the native levies serving with the British, 
the massacre of their officers, and the general desertion 
of the native force along the frontier. At the present 
writing the last reports are not credited, but they have 
added much to the prevailing excitement. Troops and 
war materials are being forwarded to Natal from various 
depots, and a most vigorous campaign is imminent. 
Our illustrations are of timely interest in connection with 
the new war. The troops-departing from Southampton 
belong to the Ninety-ninth Regiment, numbering 700 
officers and mev,who were drawn directly from Aldershot. 
M‘Naughten’s Krantz is. one of the many precipices which 
rise abruptly out of and about the Peri Bush, and is so 
called after an officer of Carrington’s Light Horse, who 
lost his life in an engagement with the Caffres, which 
took place on the spot depicted in the foreground of the 
illustration, and resulted in the driving of the enemy out 
of his positions behind the buge boulders over the 
Krantz, which they descended in safety, marvelous to 
say, although they assisted themselves with grass ropes. 
In placing themselves in such a position, it is evident 
the chiels considered a safe retreat to consist in the in- 
ability of their opponents to follow them when defeated, 
Directly opposite is Murray’s Krantz, ali around stretches 
the Peri, the difficulty of penetrating which consists not 
merely of the extreme closeness of the vegetation, but 








man. Sometimes a light goes out and they try again 
—as why shouldn't they? If they have no matches 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue German Federal Council has adopted the 
Parliamentary Discipline Bill as modified by the com- 
mittees. 


—Tue Berlin Gazette announces that a treaty 
of commerce between Germany and Samoa was signed 
January 24th. 


—Enotanp has concluded the convention with 
Turkey, purchasing the State domains in Cyprus, with 
the exception of the Sultan’s private estates, 


—Ir is reported that the Chinese have been de- 
feated by the Sarts, who captured the city of Kashgar, 
but the Chinese fortress, near Kashgar, was not taken. 


—Ir 1s said that no less than thirty officers high 
in authority in the Russian police have been assassinated 
since the murder of Mesentzoff, the chiel of police in St. 
Petersburg. 


—A NATIONAL convention of prominent and in- 
filuential colored men will be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
in May next, to consider the condition of the colored 
people in the South. 


—Tue Spanish Government has purchased all 
the private rights in Cabrera, one of the Balearic Islands 
in the Mediterranean. They intend to establish there a 
penitentiary and an agricultural colony. 


—A suncu of pinks from the village of Cela. 
rine, in the Engadine, has been a favorite bridal gift in 
England lately, cipally b the p ts would 
only give up the loved flowers after long coaxing. 





—Ir is probable that Theodore Thomas's string 
band, with Neuendort as conductor, will supply the 
music at Brighton Beach next season. Gilmore’s band, 
with Levy, will be at Manhattan Beach, and Dodworth’s 
band, with Arbuckle, at Cable’s. 


—Ir 1s intended to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth of the poet Thomas Moore on the 28th of 
May by a grand musical performance of Irish melodies 
in Dublin, on a scale somewhat similiar to the Burna 
Centenary in Scotland. 


—Tuere is a curious creek in West Texas, 
which enters a rocky gorge and runs under ground for 
forty miles. In some places natural wells 240 feet decp 
are found, through which the roaring of this subterranean 
creek can be heard plainly. 


—By a new law in Georgia, murder is to be 
punished by death, unless the jury shall recommend im- 
prisonment for life, or the judge shall, in his discretion, 
extend that clemency where the conviction has been 
found solely on circumstantial evidence. 


—Tue utilizing of waste leather from a shoe 
factory is an active industry at Hingham, Mass. The oil 
ia extracted from the leather, the best of chips are after- 
wards pressed into heels, and what is left is shipped to 
Philadelphia and manulactured into a fertilizer. 


—Tue cigar business of Maine has become an 
important indastry. The collector of internal revenue 
reports that 3,606,465 cigars were manufactured the last 
year and 5,500 cigarettes, consuming 89,814 pounds of 
tobacco, The revenue stamps on the same amounted to 
$20,831. 60. 


—AMERICAN coal is sold in Switzerland, com- 
ing from Philadelphia by sailing ships to Marseilies, and 
thence by rail to Geneva, where it costs about $10 a ton, 
The price isa little under that of the German and French 
coal at the same point, and the quality is pronounced 
much better. 


—TueE committee appointed to investigate the 
disaster on her Her Majesty’s iron-clad Thunderer have 
discovered that the gun which exploded had already 
been loaded with an extra charge, which miesed fire, 
when a fu!l charge was inserted and fired, and the ex- 
plosion occurred. 


—Tue Mississippi State Board of Health passed 
resolutions to the effect that, in the opinion of the board, 
the true cause of yellow fever is exotic, and that it only 
exists in that State by importation; that it is transport- 
able in vessels, railroad cars, clothing, goods, etc., and 
that an efficient quarantine will exclude it {rom the 
State, 

—Cats are largely cultivated in Holland, 
especially for their skins. The fur of the Dutch cat is 
very long and soft as compared to that of the English 
cat, the fur of which is hard and wiry. There is some 
secrecy as to how the cats in Holland are fed: Mr. Frank 
Buckland states that it is possible they are fed on fish. 
The best Dutch cats are black. A good skin of jet-black 
color is worth half a guinea. 


—Accorp1neG to the French census of 1876 the 
foreigners resident in France numbered 801,700, of whom 
30,000 were English. It is curious to note tho occupa- 
tions of the French people, of whom 18,968,000, or 
fifty-three per ccnt., are engaged in agriculture, 
9,274,000, or twenty-six per cent., in manufacturing and 
similar industries, 3,837,000, or fourteen per cent., in 
trade, and 1,231,000, or four per cent., in liberal pro- 
fessions. Of the agricultural population, 10,620,000 cul- 
tivated their own property, 5,708,000 were farmers, and 
2,639,000 laborers and gardeners, 


—Ca.trornia is experimenting with Egyptian 
corn, and the results are so satisfactory that it is 
believed the cereal will become popular with the farmers 
of that State, especially in San Joaquin Valley. It is 
planted in hills, sixteen to eighteen inches apart, not 
over two grains to the hill, and has yielded eighty 
bushels to the acre, The planting is done in the middle 
of May. The heads for planting are cured on the 
ground before being put away or thrashed. The harvest 
is usually double that of Indian corn, and the meal 
makes delicious bread. The white variety is preferred 
for table use. 


—As anovuT 3,000 weight of slag is made for 
every ton of pig iron, the importance of utilizing this 
waste product is very obvious. In England slag has 
been turped to account in the formation of breakwaters, 
such as that at the mouth of the Tees. Bricks, paving- 
sets, concrete and other articles are also made of it. 
Three millions of siag bricks, most of which go to 
London, are manufactured annually. Glass works are 
now in operation at the blast-furnaces in Northampton- 
shire, where the slag is run direct from the iron- 
furnaces into the glass-furnaces, mixed with other ma- 
terials, and converted into glass for bottles, etc 


—In 1876 a Compulsory Education Act was 
passed ip the British Parliament, to come into operation 
gradually, the full working to be delayed till 1881. After 
that year no child between the ages of ten and fourteen 
is to be employed in any labor unless he has passed an 
examination in the “ Fourth Standard,” a grade in the 
London public schools which comprehends a moderatel 

good knowledge of what are cailed in America common 
school branches. ‘Labor certificates’ will be granted 
to pupils who pass examination in this grade, and it will 
be unlawtul to employ any children within the ages 
named who have not such certificates. During the year 
1879 children that have passed the Third Standard will 
be permitted to be bired out to work. The Third Stand- 
ard includes reading, writing, and arithmetic through 
compound addition and subtraction, Tbe managers of 
schools will be required to send to the trustees a list of 
all the children in their charge, and their attendance. 








also of huge rocks, piled and strewn about amongst the 
trees, but perfectly invisible from outside. 


This has long been the practice in America, The 
School Boards have power to grant the Labor Certificates, 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN OF ORIZABA FROM THE RAILROAD, 
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4 HACIENDA AT GUADALOUPE. 


THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE.—VIJSIT OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EXPEDITION TO MEXICO.—From Skercues sy BR. A, OGDEN 


Mance 1, 1879.] 


[_ 


THE 
COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION 
TO MEXICO, 


INCIDENTS OF A TRIP FROM 
VERA CRUZ TO ORIZABA. 


S we sped slowly past the 
A crumbling walls of the an- 
cient fortifications of Vera Cruz, 
and its Arab-like suburbs, drawn 
by a monster Fairlie engine—an 
engine destined to drag the Amer- 
ican Industrial Deputation 7,500 
teet above the level of the sea, 
4.700 in the comparatively small 
distance of twenty-five miles—I 
prepared myself to enjoy a railway 
ride that for hairbreadth engineer- 
ing surpasses the wildest imagin- 
ings ot a Stevenson ora Brunel. 
Tne iron road from Vera Cruz to 
the City of Mexico has been con- 
structed in the teeth of natural, 
political and financial difficulties 
such as have never been experi- 
enced by any kindred scheme ; and 
when I alighted at the depot at 
Mexico, and flung my thoughts 
down the track to the place from 
“whence I came, Tinvoluntarily paid 
a tribute of respect and admiration 
to all those concerned in its con- 
struction, from the bluest-blooded 
Hidalgo who advocated the mea- 
sure in Congress to the humblest 
Indio who aided it through the 
medium of his shovel and pick. 
Save the marvelous railway be- 
tween Callao and Oraya, in Peru, 
that scales an aititude of 15,000 
feet, there is nothing to compare 
to the portion of this line situated 
between Orizaba and Boca del 
Monte. The first concession for 
the construction of the railway 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico was 
iven on the 22d of August, 1837. 
€ 1842 Santa Anna, then Pre- 
sident, issued a decree re-establish- 
ing the tax, called averia (damage), 
which consisted in an additional 
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duty ot two per cent. on 
the imports of the Vera 
Cruz Custom House, the 
produce of this extra 
duty to meet the ex- 
penses of the construc- 
tion of the line. In 1851 
the line was completed 
to San Juan, and six 
years later the work was 
begun from Mexico to 
Guadaloupe, under the 
direction of A. G. Gir- 
such, an American en- 
gineer. The survey ot 
the line to the capital 
began at the end of 1857. 
The revolution, which 
had its precursor in the 
Holy Week of 1857, 
broke out at the end of 
the year and stopped 
the works. In1 the 
ill-tated Maximilian in- 
terested himself in 
the project; operations 
were again resumed, 
and when Benito Jua- 
rez, after the death of 
the emperor, took pos- 
session of the country, 
the line was construct- 
ed as far as Pase del 
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Macho, forty-seven and a quarter 
miles from Vera Cruz, and to Apiz- 
aco eighty-six and a half miles 
from Mexico. After numerous 
stoppages, impediments, and em- 
barrassments, and until almost 
every hope of completing the iron 
link between the capital and the 
sea had been abandoned in de- 
spair, the line was finally completed 
in 1872, and solemnly inaugurated 
on the Ist of January, 1873, in the 
resence of the then President 
erdo de Tejada, and is now 
known as ‘‘ La Compaiiia del Fer- 
rocaril Mexicano.” To construct 
this line it took thirty-six years, 
forty presidents and one emperor, 
and up to the 30th of June, 1874, 
it cost the Government alone 
twelve million five hundred and. 
seventy-three thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars! How 
many lives did it cost? Sabe Dios! 
The members of the deputation 
were inthe highest possible spirits. 
The dangers and ghastly troubles 
of the Gulf had been passed, the 
lions had been fed, and well fed, 
albeit an en/rée of snails formed a 
portion of the menu, and every 
individual countenance wag one 
vast expansive smile. The ladies 
were placed in a centre carriage, 
the smokers in the rear, while 
three or four intrepid explorers, 
having made interest with the in- 
spector of the line, occupied posts 
of honor on the engine. On leav- 
ing the depot at Vera Cruz, the 
line cuts through the fortifications 
of the city; crosses the Boule- 
vard de Santiago; passes in sight 
of the Alameda, the Vera Cruzian 
prometes the cemetery of Casa 
fata; then across the lagune of 
Cocas, near the spot where the 
Vera Cruzian defenders surrender- 
ed to General Scott in 1847; and, 
forming a sharp curve, runs straight 


to Tigeria, nine and a half miles, 
4& MILITARY RECEPTION AT A RAILROAD STATION, NEAR ESPERANZA. and 106 teet higher than Vera Cruz. 
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GLIMPSE OF ORIZABA FROM MALTRATA, WITH THE EXCURSIONISTS DEBARKING FROM THE CARS. 


Here Doblado, the Mex- 
ican General, received 
; Sir Charles Wyke and 
_ Ses General Prim, to cele- 
RE el == . . brate the La Soledad 
pAb Zhe , ¢ us Treaty, and here Santa 

-— vi mf i ? - Anna proclaimed the 
ae an 41 g A second Mexican Repu- 
aM EY,‘ Mb! oe el blic. The country so 
~~ — =a far is perfectly flat, 
“ showing now and then 

a <r of swamp, at 
best but a cheerless 
waste of sand, betray- 
ing the scantiest of 
vegetation. Palms and 
bananas were conspi- 
cuous by their ab- 
sence, and low jungles 
on. patches of marsh, 
with a few deformed 
cacti peering between 
rough masses of rock 
and shingle, scarcely 
repaid the anxious de- 
putationists, who, with 
craned necks and strain- 
ed eyes, kept bobbing 
from window to win- 
dow on either side, in 


; catching sight of some- 
A WATER-TROUGH AT LA BOTA, ON THE ROAD PROM ORIZABA TO MEXICO. thing that would realize, 


the delusive hope of 
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even in part, the conjurings of their respective ima- 
imings; and one New Yorker, in a tone of disgust, 
was heard to mutter: ‘I’m biessed if we ain’t 
atill on the Harlem flats!’’ Soledad, situated on 


the eastern bank of the Rio Jamapa, was next | 


reached. This village of 200 inhabitants gives 
name to the celebrated convention between the in- 
vading power and Mexico, signed on the 19th of 
February, 1862, by Generals Prim and Doblado re- 
spectively. The longest iron bridge on the line is 
bu'lt here, supported by pillars, four of which in- 
tersect the Jamapa. Paso del Macho was our next 
stopping-place, and I may mention that the instant 
the train came toa standstill—this the entire way to 
Mexico—the deputationists sprang from the cars, 
some to refresh at rudely improvised wooden or 
sugar-cane booths, some to sweep the surrounding 
country with formidable-looking glasses, some to 
cross-examine the engine-driver, some to torture 
the natives by a series of mysterious sounds honestly 
intended to represent pure Castilian, some to gossip 
with the members of the Mexican Commission, and 
some to scamper off in search of flowers or vegeta- 
tion of any sort, shape, size or description whatso- 
ever. Paso de) Macho was the central point 
for the employés during the construction of the line, 
and from 1865 to 1870 it contained 1,400 inhabi- 
tants. We were now 1,550 feet above the level of 
the coast, and still in a thirsty, gritty country, 
sprinkled with gaunt shapes ot rock. We had 
seen nothing as yet to distinguish the ride or the 
railway from the merest ordinary, and save 
where the monotony was relieved by a river refresh- 
ing the cracking soil, with its border of succulent 
green, or an Indian village, rich in unsymmetrical 
downy-rooted cabins, and copper-coloied natives 
attired in the purest and seantiest of white, the 
scene scarcely demanded a comment; and, as @ 
voluntary upun the text, several of the deputation 
snatched an honest forty winks, indulging for the 
first time in the demoralizing but singularly re- 
freshing siesta. One of the Mexican Commission 
now bustled frantically through the cars, shaking 
up those who were engaged in wvoing the drowsy 
god, and causing those whose eyes were open to 
open them still wider. We were upon the threshold 
of the beauties of the line, 1,550 feet above sea-level, 
and forty-seven miles from Vera Cruz. Aromatical 
odors borne by caressing breezes now superseded 
the chill norfe, vegetation took the place of the 
dreary, desolate sand wastes, and at Paso del 
Macho we began to realize that Mexico contained 








something more pleasing to the eye than distorted 
cacti and jagged masses of dull gray rock. 

Exclamations of “‘ Oh!’ and, “Ah! ran along the | 
cars,and when we reached the bridge of San Alego 
enthusiasm commenced to manifest itself; diaries 
and crayons were flung aside; even flirtation—this 
tender plant is blossoming under the fostering care 
of some of the party—ceased for the moment as the 
superb beauty of the tropical scenery flashed upon 
us, filling us with an admiration spontaneous as 
it was earnest. San Alego Bridge is 318 teet long 
and 36 feet above the ravine. It is entirely con- | 
structed of cast-iron, and springs from out a bed of 
verdure, so rich, so varied, so glowing, 80 concen- 
trated, that it would serve for the couch ot Titania 
herself—reds and yellows, and blues and greens 
and purples, lichens, mosses and terns—a_ veri- 
table tropical treasure. Creepers cling amorously 
to the yielding trees, and parasites—orchid and 
bromelia—beautiful as butterflies, seem fluttering 
on the branches, as if just alighted and again about 
to take wing. 

‘* Now we are in the tropics!’ was the universal 
exclamation, as the train sped rapidly past sugar- 
cane and coffee plantations, bananas, palms, and 
other in-dwellers of the tropical forest; and ere we 





could quafft of the bejeweled cup so graciously ex- | 
tended to us by the full, fair hand of Nature, we | 
suddenly came upon the lovely Chiquihuite; and 
while our greedy eyes snatched up its loveliness, lo! 
we were in the tunnel that pierces the Chiquihuite 
Mountains, the barriers that intervene between the 
interior and the coast. The Rio Chiquihuite, a cas- 
cade starting from a rift in the sheer cliff, bounds 
sixty feet into the gorge below. | 

The line for two miles follows the winding of the 
Atoyac River; and we reached the little town ot | 
the same name, sleeping softly in its narrow valley. 
For seventeen miles the route is traversed by a 
continuous track of tropical forest, deep in shade 
and shining flowers, and it seemed as though we 
were gliding over an ocean of verdure—the misty 
hills its waves, the brilliant blossoms its foam. 
At this point of our journey two of the ladies ot our 
party, escorted by a chivalrous representative of a 
New York daily, elected to grace the engine by 
their presence, while a vice-president, together 
with three of the male excursionists, boldly took 
possession of the cow-catcher. ‘‘ What a chance 
for a cow!” We now passed rapidly through the 
most entranc‘ng scenery to the frigol country—that 
small brown bean so dearly prized by the Mexi- 
cans—and on to Cordoba, a city of 9,500 inhabitants. 
This town is specially famed for its coffee, which is 
said to equal that of Colima and Mocha; extensive 
haciendas are exclusively employed in coffee-rais- 
ing, and one of our deputation has made arrange- 
ments to place Cordoba coffee upon the Amerivan 
market upon such terms as willrepay both importers 
and consumers. 

Cordoba goes back to 1618. A station was built 
here for the purpose of protecting carriers on their 
way from Vera Cruz to the interior. The first occu- 
pants—Spaniards--lived on the product of the wild 
truit-trees; the banana was their bread, the banana 
and nopel gave them fruit, maguey furnished them 
with pulque, and its fibre served to weave them 
garments. Then they cultivated oranges and other 
fruits, which they sold at Vera Cruz, and finally 
they grew sugar-cane and built factories. In 1757 
there were thirty-two sugar-mills and twenty-two 
haciendas (farms) situated around the town, pro- 
ducing 1,300 tons of sugar per annum. Aquadiente 
distilleries now came into operation. Civil war bas 
utterly wrecked it, and now Cordoba, once so 
thriving and so opulent, is nothing better than a 
large deserted village; the land is overrun with 
weeds and the mills are in ruins. The city is two 
miles from the station, rapid transit being effected 
by one-mule street-cars. Cordoba is 2,690 feet 
above sea level. A little further on and the 
immense horizon which extends to the base of 
the peak of Orizaba exacted universal com- 
ment. The country through which we now 
traveled—and, alas, the shades of night were 
falling fast — was an absolute hothouse of fer- 
tility, haciendas, huestas, and bizarre patches of 
delicate leatage succeeded one another, and the 
more we advanced the more tropical became both 
plants and climate. Expectation was on tiptoe as 


| repair thither, since the climate, though humid, is 





we entered the famous Barranca de Metlac, so full 
of splendor, so full of horror, so completely Dant- 
esque! 
feetlong and 92 high. It is shaped in a curve from 
one side to the other, and is one of the most mar- 
velous successes on this railway, which is nothing 
short of a succession of engineering triumphs. ‘lhe 
rails are of pure steel, with braces at every seven 
feet, and a guard-rai'. The Larranca rises at the 
foot of Orizaba, finally disappearing at the base of 


| he has deduced for himself out of her equivocal 
The bridge that spans the ravine is 350 | 





Chiquihuite. Its narrowest part measures 900 feet, 
its greatest depth 375 feet, aud its borders for 
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steepness have been compared to those of Niagara | 
near the Falls. The curves are so sharp that we in- | 
terchanged signals with the occupants of the en- | 
gine during our serpentine transit; while in passing 
through tunnels, there were moments when we im- 
agined that the engine had completely gotten away 
from us. 

It was dark when we slowed into the station at 
Orizaba, where carriages were in waiting to convey 
us to our respective hotels, We—that is, the artist 
and myself—were deposited at the Fonda San Pedro 
—a great, gloomy edifice with a patio or courtyard, 
within whose inclosure a smajl army might be 
successfully manceuvred. Our bedroom was & 
monster apartment, red-tiled, the ceiling nearly as 
high as the peak of Orizaba, the windows barred 
with iron, the beds pieces of canvas laid on steel 
cross bars, which later on too forcibly reminded us 
of the sufferings ot those Christian martyrs who 
were grilled pour l’amour de Dieu. Unsavory- 
looking insects, all legs and arms, crawled upon 
the dark, dank walls, and the whole place re- 
sembled a prison into which a batch of political 
desperadoes had just been hastily consigned. What 
arush for dinner! What calls tor viands in United 
States Spanish! What full-flavored language when 
the Indian waiters failed to comprehend a jargon 
utterly incomprehensible even to the deputationists 
themselves! We were Cook’s excarsionists with a 
vengeance, and possibly more exacting. The mem- 
bers of the deputation strolled through the town in 
the evening, and were foi tunate enough to stumble 
upon an enormous marquee wherein the game of 
kino was being carried on amid a breathless silence. 
All the inhabitants were participating in the peril- 
ous pleasures of the game, those who were impe- 
cunious keeping count, while a happy few ventured 
their medias and reals upon the hazard of the dice. 
The crafty-looking old gentleman who was keep- 
ing the bank would have proved a superb study for 
Rembrandt, every wrinkle beneath his silver-laced 
sombrero was a cradle for craft, his smile a 
lasciale ogni speranza. There were other booths 
at which a rude roulette was being played with 
considerable spirit, Jos Americanos sporting the 
almighty dollar after a very spread-eagle fashion, 
There was no moon, but there were stars, and such 
stars, flashing white lightinthe clear, dark blue dome 
as we picked our steps over a pavement composed 
of a series of small stone islands in a vast sea of knee- 
deep dust. Dizarre were the sights that greeted 
cur hungry gaze. Indian women wrapped in their 
rebezos seated beside quaint little stoves engaged 
in cooking the muchly-prized dortilla ; serenos or 
watchmen, enveloped in cloaks never beheld save 
upon the stage, whistling, at the corner of every 
street—a long, low, wailing whistle, through the 
medium of which perpetual communication is main- 
tained from guard to guard; Mexicans, rich in 
zarape and sombrero, overtaken by the pwque 
fiend, uttering deep guttural sounds and clinging 
frantically to the posts and pillars that grow like 
excrescences upon the outer walls of every domi- 
cile ; strings of mules humbly winding their way to 
a hacienda high upon the side of the voleano, to 
return laden with ice for the fever thirst of Vera 
Cruz; members of the Industrial Deputation caus- 
ing the clear, thin air to ring again with the peals 
of right joyous and happy laughter; groups of In- 
dians posed around hotel-doors in every conceiva- 
ble position of indolent grace; and, touching the 
dark-blue vault, the snow-capped peak of Orizaba 
white in the starlight. Such was the scene in this’ 
Mexican town upon the night of Monday, the 13th 
of January, 1879. The deputation arose early; to 
quit the gridiron was an intense relief, and almost 
ere the day broke, the sounds of human voices made 
themselves manifest in the patio. 

Orizaba is eignty-two miles from Vera Cruz. It 
contains about 13,000 inhabitants; but, during the 
prevalence of the dreaded vomito, the Vera Cruzians 


proverbially healthy, its altitude insuring the city 
against the spread of epidemics. It presents to the 
eye the appearance of an immense color-glowing 
garden, in the midst of which, like a bunch ot white 
lilies, spring up the domes and steeples and houses, 
while the icy minaret of the peak, towering 17,375 
feet above the level of the sea, forms a background 
such as has been accorded to but tew of the habita- 
tions of the earth. It was at Orizaba that Marshal 
Bazaine took leave of the ill-fated Maximilian—a 
ghastly shadow upon the future of both. Maxi- 
milian died like a soldier ; why did not Bazaine die 
at the head of the Guard? In the direction of the 
western part of the city stands Mont Borrego, 
known in the annals of the French invasion as the 
point where the Mexican army, 5,000 strong, were 
routed by 100 zouaves, who scaled its steep sides 
under cover of night. A rude wooden cross marks 
a& spot upon the summit where two of the sturdy, 
baggy-breeched veterans ‘fighting fell.’’ It was 
to Orizaba that Cortez, with his band of despera- 
does, hastened in the hope of looting its treasures, of 
the richness of which the Aztecs gave such glowing 
descriptions. Orizaba stands 4,027 feet above the 
evel of the sea, and the average temperature 1s 
seventy-two degrees Fahrenheit. The town is an 
old, noiseless place, with straight but irregular 
streets and quaint houses, tiled with sloping and 
overhanging roots; wide gutters, like open sewers, 
run down the centre of the streets; the buildings 
are one-storied, aud without the remotest attempt 
at ornamentation. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 
ROLLINGFORD’S SECRET 


CHAPTER VI.—(CONTINUED), 


LADY 
\HE prophecy of the gypsy is thus only too 
soon fulfilled, and Louisa and Rupert feel 
that after this but few moments of peace 

and happiness can await them in the future. 
However, in spite of her husband’s despondency, 
Louisa—who is ignorant of what Lady Rolling- 
ford has told him concerning her birth, and what 


words and half-confidences, for he has been faith- 
tul to his promise, and kept all she has said a close 
secret from his wife—is ready enough to front with 
upraised head the fatal storm which has burst upon 
them in the midst of their happiness, and is for 
writing to the papers and contradicting the scur- 
rilous attack against her fair fame; a proposition 


/ sworn to love me! 





which, to her horror, her husband derlines to ac- 
cede to. 


ED NEWSPAPER. 


Blinded with indignation, and wounded in her | 
pride as a woman and a wife, she rises from the 
yreakfast-table pale as death, and confronts him 
in a menacing attitude. 

“You believe, then, what this wretched paper 
says?’ she exclaims, looking at him straight in the 
eyes. “Do not attempt to deny it; I can see it 
by your looks; you believe it—you, who have 
. Great God! what love is this, 
that the basest and most unfounded calumnies of 
any penny-a-liner can so easily scatter to the winds? 
But I will not consent to be thus exposed to the | 
insults of the first who may chance to have a spite 
against me and wish to ruin my reputation to gain 
some paltry end of his own, merely because I have 
married a man who loves me so little, who is so | 
utterly careless of his wife’s honor that he will not | 
even take the trouble to contradict the base at- 
tack. _I am your wife, your lawful wife, Mr. Cas- 
silis; a scoundrel has dared to question your wife’s 
honor; it is your duty to defend her.” 

And without saying another word she walks out 
of the room as stately as a tragedy queen, but with 
the seeds of death in her poor young heart. 

What can Rupert Cassilis do? we 

Gradually the secret cause of this villainous 
attack upon his wife dawns upon him. He discovers, | 
just below the characteristic title of the new paper, 
which he still holds in his hand, the name of its 
editor, Mr. Arthur Smith; and it flashes upon him 
that not a month before, just when he was about 
to marry Miss Reymond, this man—whom he had 
met at a literary friend’s house the previous year, | 
and who ever since had called upon him at short 
intervals, pretending to feel a great sympathy for | 
him—bad asked him for the loan of a few hun- 
dred pounds to bring out a weekly paper, which he 
was thinking of editing—probably this very one— 
und that he had refused point-blank to lend them 
tohim. ‘This, then, is doubtless the cause that 
has pointed the shameful attack. 

His wife’s words still resound in his ears with 
all their peculiar significance, ‘‘ A scoundrel has 
dared to question your wife's honor; it is your 
duty to defend her.” Yes, and it is doubtless his 
duty to defend the honor of his wife, which is now 
his, and to clear her name of all calumnies—for 
this attack upon her good name, has it not been 
aimed, as it were, against him ? | 

In his utter bewilderment be scarcely knows 
what to do, and it is only on the morrow, when he | 
has had time to think the matter over and over | 
again, that he determines to write to Lady Rolling- | 
ford (who by this time has returned to her home 
in England), begging of her to contradict the re- 
port spread against his wife, and almost command- | 
ing her to declare to him the real name of her 
adopted daughter. 

But ere he receives any answer from that lady, 
the ill-natured paper comes out with another arti- | 
cle against poor Louisa, declaring that in Paris 
every one has known for the last six years that the 
adopted daughter of Lady Rollingford was the | 
love-child of a French nobleman, by a ballet-dancer 
of most questionable reputation ; and further assur- 
ing the honorable readers of Zopsy-turvy that in 
France, at least, no one will think of visiting the 
newly-married couple, and that every one rejoices 
at the thought that at last the vulgar adventuress, 
who for so many years has been deceiving every 
one, beginning with the noble lady who so gener- 
ously adopted her, and introduced her into London 
society, in a moment of too generous expansion of | 
heart, should have been thus publicly exposed. 

I must say in favor of Rupert Cassilis, that he 
had the jerteaninas and nobility of heart not to | 
show this new paragraph to his wife, and that he | 
even did all in his power to prevent her seeing it ; 
but all his precautions were of no avail, for, of 
course, some kind friend in London lost no time in 
forwarding it to her. Yet he is not the less struck 
to the heart by it, and from this moment he curses 
the day in which he had made her his wife, and 
united his fate to hers, though still at the bottom 
of his heart he loves her as dearly as ever. 

Rupert Cassilis, though a very good-hearted | 
fellow, lacks the moral courage to face society un- 
moved, and to consider even the world well lost 
for love. And so he determines to see as little of 
his wife as he can, and, if possible, to forget her 
sweet face, with those large, thoughtful eyes so full 
of just indignation which is forever haunting him, 
in gay and dissipated scenes. 








CHAPTER VII.—THE STORM CONTINUES, 


— numbers of the new weekly paper, Topsy- 

turry, which contain the articles about 
Louisa Cassilis circulates like wild-fire; such 
articles always do. For some weeks London talks 
of nothing else, for it is the very height of the 
season, just between Ascot and Goodwood, and not 
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““(), What relation is she to the noble lady with 


| whom she lived for so many years? 


“Q. If she is none, why does she not come 
forward and explain who she is? 

“©. Does this lady know who she is ? 

‘*(), Or has she been also the dupe of a clever 
adventuress, who imposed upon her well-known 
kindness of heart to gain a footing in English so- 
ciety ¢”’ 

“ If she cannot answer any of these questions the 
inference is clear —she must be an impostor.” 


This new article creates even a greater sensation, 
if possible, than any of those before published, and 


} as no answer whatever is given to it either by 


Louisa, her husband, or Lady Rollingford, society 
concludes that Rupert’s wife is an impostor, and 1s 
very bitter against her in consequence. 

Uur poor Lousa finds no mercy after this at the 
hands of her old friends, She has been guilty of 
the offense which, of all offenses, society punishes 
most severely—she has been eves gages — she has 
taken up the attention of the world too long, she 
has excited too great and general an interest ; and 
society, with its usual justice, chastises her for its 
own folly. 

It would be very difficult to describe Lady Rol- 
lingford’s feelings at this critical juncture. 

The articles in Yopsy-turvy have indeed wounded 
her far more deeply than she would have cared to 
confess, Yet the thought that Louisa should be 
generally supposed to be a child of the Comte de 
la Mazerolle is not altogether displeasing to her; 
at all events, she is sure that while people imagine 
euch a thing, no one will think of supposing that 
she is Lord Rollingford’s daughter, and that her 
own character will remain stainless to the last. 

When she received Rupert Cassilis’s letter, her 
better nature was touched, and her first impulse 
was to write to the papers confessing everything, 
and clearing poor Louisa’s stainless name from all 
false and scurrilous charges, for she is, upon the 
whole, both kind and good ; and, though her poor 
heart had been crushed and embittered at the be- 
ginning of her life, it still beats at times with the 
old, generous feelings which had once so character- 
ized her. 

But the shame that such a step would entail 
horrified her, and all her good intentions are only 
too soon changed by the world’s most worldly ver- 
dict. So she determines to take no step in the 
matter, to let events take their own course, and, 
if possible, not to mix herself in the awkward ad- 
venture. 

The determination once taken, her line of con- 
duct becomes easy enough. She does not condemn 
Louisa herself, but she echoes the opinions of her 
friends. She even tries hard to excuse her, and 
assures some of her most intimate acquaintances 
that poor Louisa is but a creature of impulse, and 
that while she has remained under her roof her 
conduct was everything that any one could have 
desired. All of which, of course, is soon repeated 
over the town, and wins for her the character of 
being the most good-natured and kindest-hearted 
of women. 

At last, persuaded by her friends, and desirous 
of doing that which is right and proper in the 
eyes of the world, she consents to write to Louisa, 
telling her that, after a great deal of hesitation, 
and, as she most kindly puts it, to please her poor 
old father, Lord Westra, who has been greatly 
shocked by what the papers have been saying 
about her, she in future declined to have any fur- 
ther intercourse with her, and, acting on his ad- 
vice, ceases to be her adopted mother. Then, 
summoning her lawyer, she makes a new will, in 
which the name of Louisa Cassilis is not once 
mentioned, and in which she leaves everything she 
poreseas at her death, to her beloved brother, 

ord Inganess. 

This will soon becomes known to every one, and 
society at large rejoices in the thought that so im- 
mense a fortune as that of the Reymonds will not 
pass into the hands of so questionable a person as 
Mrs, Cassilis. 

The dreadful news is not long in reaching Paris. 
Rupert, who has lived in a Leesibde nightmare 
ever since the first article in Topsy-turvy came to 
put an end to his happy honeymoon, is now aroused 
to the sad reality of the situation. Lady Rolling- 
ford has washed her hands of them for ever; and, 
without her, how is he ever to discover who his 
wife really is? 

He still loves her; between them, personally, 
nothing has yet come to cool their mutual love; 
but he now sees, too clearly, all that he has 
brought upon himself and upon his family by mar- 
rying her, 

His position after this becomes most awkward, 
for botn the names of Lz Mazerolle and De Cas- 
silis are but too well-known to every one, and there 
is scarcely a man or a woman from the Barri¢re 





long after the accounts of the great marriage fétes 


which had caused such general interest in all | 
circles, and awakened more than one person’s envy. | 


Strange to say, no other paper takes the matter in 
hand —a diplomatic forbearance from mentioning, 
or even approaching, the subject seems to be the 
course adopted by the general press—and Mr. 
Arthur Smith, after a few weeks, finding to his 
regret that no one has dared to take the matter 
up publicly, begins to feel uneasy as to the course 
events will take, and fearing that perhaps he has 
gone too far, and that his suppositions as to Mrs. 
Cassilis being an illegitimate daughter of the 
Comte de la Mazerolle—a conclusion to which, no 
doubt, he had arrived by putting two and two 
together from what he had heard from his former 
friend, but now bitter enemy, Rupert Cassilis—are 
too bitter and too absurd to take deep root in the 
minds of his readers, comes out with a new article 
conceived in the following terms: 


“ Q. If the young lady lately married to the son 
of a baronet is not the daughter of a French noble- 
man we mentioned some weeks ago, whose daugh- 
ter is she ? 

‘©, Who were her ancestors ? 

‘(). Had she ever a grandfather ? 

“(. Or a grandmother ? 

‘*(), Who was her mother ? 

(:. What is ber real name f 

(2. Has she any name at all ? 

(J. Is she the daughter of a royal house, as 
we believe she likes it to be supposed ? 

(2. 1f so, of what royal house + 


| de l'Etoile to the Batignolles who has not heard 
and discussed the scandal. Wherever he goes, 
mocking smiles and suspicious whispers follow 
him. The Comte de la Mazerolle, whom he had 
| gone to see soon after the publication of the first 
| article in the English paper, though himself im- 
| plicated in the charge, had refused to move in the 
| matter, and, like Lady Rollingford, will have 
| nothing to say to the world about Louisa Cassilis. 
| Even his own father, Sir Robert, though he will 
| not quarrel with him, refuses to see his wife until 
the whole affair is cleared up, and begs of him to 
put anend to the scandal by announcing to the 
world her real name and those of her parents; and 
his poor mother, though not quite so hard upon 
him, bursts into tears whenever she sees him, and 
keeps advising him to quit France and to take this 
| dreadful wife of his, who is the cause of all his 
| misfortunes, as far away from her as possible. 
| Utterly unable to revenge himself upon the 
| world, unable even to contradict the villainous 
| stories which are circulated on every side about 
| himself and his wife, he turns his.anger and in- 
| dignation against her—forgetting all the love he 
| has sworn, and forgetting also that, atter all, it is 
i not her fault that he has married her without 
| properly ascertaining her real name and origin. 
He makes her suffer for the reverses of fortune. 
Such is the sudden end of our poor Louisa’s 
honeymoon. And the girl who had but so recently 
arrived in Paris a gay, light-hearted, happy bride—- 
the girl who had received the written congratula- 
tions of the eréme de la créme who had flocked to 
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the sumptuous halls of the Rollingford House, | 


where she had reigned for so many years a little 
princess, flattered and spoiled by all, supposed by 
every oue to be the heiress of a more than princely 
fortune -is now a poor, wretched, forlorn and 
deserted woman, living in a tiny appartement 
ia Paris, neglected and forsaken even by the man 
to whom she has given herself, with all the 
warmth and enthusiasm of first love. 





CHAPTER VIII, BEHIND THE 8CENES. 


HE Théatre des Folies Amoureuses, if not one 

of the largest, is certainly one of the most fash- 
jonable and elegant, in Paris. Though its réper- 
toire seldom soars above burlesques, revues sécries, 
and the mildest of opéras bouffe, and its actors lay 
no claims to high art and great histrionic powers, 
its performances are always bright, dazzling and 
amusing, and its sadle is,as a rule, crowded to 
overflowing by the throng, gay, yet most difficult 
to please, which constitutes that part of the Pa- 
risian world addicted to theatre-going. 

Yet, though doubtless a great deal of amuse- 
ment may be enjoyed in its velvet-covered and, I 
must confess, rather close and uncomfortable boxes 
and stalls, its true pleasures can only be ey 
appreciated by those privileged few who have an 
entrée into the sacred precincts of its “ green-room ” 
behind the scenes. 

This is by no means an ordinary green-room, but 
a truly elegant and gorgeous apartment, decorated 
with almost Oriental splendor, and in which one 
may meet as distinguished and fashionable a society 
as in the famous foyer de la danse in the Grand 
Opera—which, indeed, it has no reason to envy. 

Yo this sumptuous retreat flock, on certain 
nights of the week, all that Paris can boast of as 
most exclusive and recherché amongst its vicilleose 
argenté and jeunesse dorée. And it is not uncom- 
mon to see reclining upon its soft yellow-satin ot- 
tomans, not only young and foolish petits créves, 
and gommeux addicted to fast living, but even re- 
spectable old gentlemen who ought to know better, 
and wise and profound politicians and statesmen, 
and brave and gallant generals, whose names would 
grace the annals of any country. 

It is rather curious to study—from a distance 
the philosophy of ‘ behind the scenes,’ and many 
a moral might be drawn from the lives of that 
little world of young woman—almost all sprung 
from the dregs of society—who so often succeed in 
rising to the highest pinnacles of the social scale, 
but, too often, alas, to fall back again into its 
lowest depths! 

Young girls of from fourteen to twenty years of 
age, who have lived all their lives in a dreary little 
cottage in the country, or in some deme back 
pwlor of the loge of a concierge, who have grown 
up upon dry bread and onions, and have never worn 
anything but cotton dresses and sadots, come to the 
theatre, generally brought by their affectionate 
parents, and a few weeks afterwards find them- 
selves attired in silks and gauze, sparkling all over 
with jewels, more or less genuine— all at the expense 
of the State—and more dazzling than the fairies of 
whom they have so often dreamed, or the angels 
their priests have told them about; whilst princes 
and ministers and generals crowd about them, and 
seem to feel honored when their black coats get 
whitened by too close proximity to their freshly- 
painted arms. 

At the Folies Amoureuses there are from forty 
to fifty of these young ladies, all of them more or 
less beautiful, all of them more or less amiable and 
charming, and all, .f course, quite ready to throw 
uptheir present engagement for any new one which 
may offer more advantages, however trifling. But 
amongst these, or, rather, above these, there is one 
who 13 the queen of them all, and who rules 
supreme upon those boards, though the theatre 
does not’ belong to her according to the English 
meaning of the word. Zoé de Fleurville is as well 
known as the Folies Amoureuses itself; and who 
has ever been in. Paris a week without paying a 
visit to that theatre to feast his eyes upon her, and 
to give himself the treat of listening to her sweet, 
melodious voice ? 

Of all actresses, the lovely Zoé is the most run 
after and the most courted by men; for her wit, 
like her beauty, is transcendental, and her conver- 
sational powers and gift of repartee are as famous 
as her golden locks and her large, almond-shaped, 
jet-black eyes, which contrast so strangely with 
them. No woman is so much admired and courted 
as this Zoé, and yet, strange as it may seem, no 
woman can boast of having such a character for 
virtue—at least so her most ardent admirers in- 
form me. 

It is behind the scenes of this theatre that we 
again meet our old friend Inganess, who, ever since 
Glamour's marriage, has been traveling over the 
Continent—perhaps to try and forget the bright 
eyes of that sweet little flirt, Bella Champion; but 
if such were indeed his object, I fear he.has not 
succeeded. 

He is to leave Paris by to-morrow morning’s 
train, and this is his last night in the gay capital. 
This is the reason why, to please his old friend 
Lord Dare, with whom. he has been dining at the 
Maison Dorée, he has consented to accompany him 
to the Folies Amoureuses, and once there, has been 
forced, perhaps not altogether against his will, to 
go behind the scenes to be introduced to the new 
admiration of that ever-gallant young nobleman, 
Zoé de Fleurville. 

The curtain has just gone down upon the second 
act, and, after having had to appear before it three 
consecutive times to hear the applause of the en- 
ee public, and to receive the numerous floral 
offerings, the lovely Zoé has entered the gorgeous 
green-room—of which I have spoken before, and 
into which I now take the liberty of introducing 
my readers—and with a smiling face she is receiv- 
ing the compliments of her numerous admirers. 

The play to-night is one of those annual revues 
so common in Paris, in which the various actors 
and actresses of the company, attired as gods and 
goddesses, caricature the latest fashions, discuss 
the topics of the day, and make fun of the various 

ieces lately brought out at the larger theatres. 

ladame de Fleurville plays the principal rée in 
this trifling extravaganza, which, thanks to her, in 
spite of its commonplace character and weak puns, 
has already produced a great sensation ; and she is 
attired as the fair and chaste Diana. 


Standing in the centre of a group formed mostly 


white sylph-like form looks indeed statuesque, she 
is, Of course, the observed of all observers, al- 


own way, are in the room. 

It is just at this moment that the two English- 
men make their appearance, and after a time, and 
not without difficulty, they approach the queen of 
the evening. 

Inganess, though he has often admired Zoé on 
the stage, and has seen her over and over again in 
almost all her parts, has never before been in such 
close proximity to the beautiful actress; and while 
his friend converses with her, and compliments her 
on her singing, he has time to criticise her closely. 

At length a strange expression of sadness over- 
shadows her face, before so bright and joyful, as 


- “I tall, fair-haired man who is crossing the thres- 
old. 


There is something in this melancholy smile 
sister’s adopted daughter Louisa; and at that mo- 


comer her husband, Rupert Cassilis. 
As I have said above, Inganess has been travel- 


Italy, and he has only been in Paris for a couple 


Cassilises were still in this city, and believed them 
to be traveling about somewhere on the Continent ; 
so his astonishment on seeing Rupert is indeed 
great. 

Of course, he had read in the newapapers of the 
scandal recently circulated all over Europe about 
Louisa Cassilis and her supposed father; but he 
had no idea of his sister's new will, by which he 
had been made her sole heir, and still entertained 
vague hopes that after all the unpleasant story 
might have no foundation, or that, at all events, 
Lady Rollingford might not have heard it. He 
waits until Cassilis has shaken hands and ex- 
changed a few words with Madame de Fleurville, 
and then, in utter ignorance of what has lately 
taken place, he approaches and is about to shake 
hands, when Rupert, recognizing him, becomes 
suddenly livid with rage, and turning his back 
upon him, addressed himself to the actress again. 

Inganess, unable to understand this strange con- 
dugg on the part of a man with whom he has al- 
ways been the best of friends, seeks Lord Dare— 
wip: not having met with so friendly a reception 
as Re expected trom the beautiful Zoe, is convers- 
ing with a pretty little shepherdess, all smiles and 
blushes, in a distant corner of the room—and in- 
forms him of what has just occurred. 

‘“ Let’s see,” the gay lordling answers, rather 
annoyed by this unfriendly interruption of his 
agreeable flirtation, ‘‘ his wife is a sort of relation 
of yours, is she not?” 

‘Well, not exactly, but she is my sister’s 
adopted daugbter.’’ 

‘* Ah, just so; that accounts for it, Why, man, 
surely you don’t expect the fellow, in the name of 
anything that is reasonable, to speak to you after 
that ?” 

“ And why not?” 

** By Jove, Inganess, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you have not heard of what has taken place ?”’ 
«You mean those dreadful articles in the Topsy- 
turvy, about her supposed father, the Comte de la 
Mazerolle? Well, yes, of course, I know all about 
that; but what can that have to do with our 
friendship? Besides, are you quite sure that it is 
true ?” 

“True! Of course it is true, or he would have 
contradicted it fast enough, trust him. It is only 
too true; and, moreover, I hear he has quarreled 
with his wife, who, he says, married him under a 
false name, and won’f have anything more to say 
to Lady Rollingtord—who, he takes care to inform 
every one, deceived him—or with any member of 
her tamily.” 

Inganess is greatly moved by this; he had no 
idea that events had taken such a serious turn, and 
Dare’s words fill him with sadness and grief, for he 
really entertains a great affection for his sister’s 


little protégé. 
“Poor Louisa! I will go and see her to-mor- 
row. I will put off my journey to London, and 


see what I can do.’’ 

A bell rings at this moment—it is the signal 
which announces that the curtain is about to be 
raised, and which summons the ar‘is¢e to the stage. 

Madame de Fleurville, erect and stately as a 
statue, and walking with a slow yet graceful step, 
crosses the room, and,:s Inganess and his com- 
panion are standing close by the stage-door, she 
passes so near that she almost touches them. 


demanding some favor from her, eo entreating 1s 
his look, sc tenderly does he press the hands 
which he holds. 

At the. threshold he is forced to detain her—as 
gentlemen are not permitted on the stage by the 
rules of the theatre and then, standing as they 
are within a few paces of them, the two English- 
men are able to hear their parting words, which 


ness respecting Louisa’s future peace and happiness, 
(To be continued.) 


The Carrara Marble Quarries. 


Tue famous marble quarries of Carrara, although 
they have been worked since the reign of Augustus, 
and have furnished.a steady and enormous supply to 
the whole civilized globe, seem to be inexhausti- 
ble. According to the London Engineer they com- 
pose an entire mountain range, and embrace every 
variety and quality of marble, from the coarse, 
common kind to the statuary marble, Monte Cres- 
tela and Monte Sagro yielding the largest and finest 
blocks. The blocks are detached, drawn out by 
oxen, and rolled down the bill. The quarries num- 
ber some five hundred, only about twenty ef them 
furnishing the marble used by sculptors. Most of 
the inhabitants of Carrara and the vicinity — some 
6,000 workmen in all—are employed in the labor, at 
two or three lire—45 cents to 60 cents—per day. The 
marble taken out during the year betore last was 
about 120,000 tons, valued at $2,400,000, of which 
40,000 tons went to the United States. The export 





\ 


of marble to this country has increased immensely 
within twelve to fifteen years, the third largest firm 
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of men, against whose black evening clothes her | 





though forty other women, each beautiful in her | 


she turns towards the door and perceives the figure | 


which reminds Inganess, he cannot tell why, of his | 


ment, strange to say, he recognizes in the new- | 
id 8 y; © 7 | tants of the Ringwall, near Diirkheim. 


ing for the last three months in Germany and | 


of days or so; he therefore was not aware tha | 
y sdb t the | Chili giving him excellent advantages for this purpose. 





Cassilis is beside her, and seems to be anxiously | 


serve to increase Inganess’s suspicions and uneasi- | 











of marble quarry owners now at Carrara being 
American. The American Consul there is A mem- 
ber of the firm, and his consulate is said to produce 
a larger income than any other in Italy. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Well-known African Traveler, Dr. Nachtigal, has 
been elected President ot the Berlin Geographical Society. 


A New Botanical Society bas been formed at Munich ; 
the President is Professor Robert Hartig, and the Vice- 
President, Dr. Arnold, an eminent lichenologist. 


Dr. Crevaux, the explorer of French Guiana, has 
reached the source of the Oyapok, and crossed the range 
which separates the Oyapok from the Amazon basin, 


The Chinese are about to commence the erection of a 
line of telegraph from Tientsin to Taku at the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, and also to make the necessary surveys for 
another line between Tientsin, Paoting-fu and Peking. 


Excavations are now in progress on the Limburg, in 
the Bavarian palatinate, which will lead to important 
results for pre-historic investigation, inasmuch as they 
are directed to the elucidation of the much-contested 
question regarding the constructors and former inbabi- 


Explorations in Brazil.—Dr. Edwin R. Heath, of 
Wisconsin, is about undertaking the exploration of the 
Beni and Madre di Dios Rivers of Brazil, his sojourn in 
South America some years as Secretary of Legation in 


Dr. Heath had arranged to visit South America with the 
late Professor Orton, but was detained, and he now de- 
sires to carry out some of the work that the untimely 
death of that well-known explorer has left uncompleted. 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has is- 
sued a catalogue of their valuable publications and a list 
of various societies, journals, etc., with which they ex- 
cbange publications, The institution is anxious to add 
to this list any societies with which they have not 
hitherto been in communication, and also the names of 
specialists in all parts of the world Communications 
should be addressed to Dr, Spencer F, Baird, Secretary 
of the Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Underground Telegraph in Germany.—The under- 
ground telegraph in Germany has been so successful 
that it is proposed to extend the system over the whole 
empire. A new line is to be built connecting Cologne 
with Metz, crossing the Mosel on bridges and sometimes 
under the bed of the stream. The cable is composed of 
seven isolated conductors, each made up of five fine 
copper wires set in gutta-percha, and the whole is pro- 
tected by a web of iron wire wound about the conduc- 
tors, and also surrounded by gutta-percha. The insula- 
tion proves to be all that could be desired, and the ex- 
pense, all things considered, is less than under the old 
system. 


Pre-historic Man in Russia.—M. J. Poliakoff has found 
very interesting collections in a mound close by Taros- 
laff, consisting of the skulls of men of recent stone 
period, together with polished silex hatchets and ham- 
mers and numerous bones of animais of existing species. 
Bot a far more important discovery was made close by 
Karacharovo, in a very old lake alluvium. Here he 
found rough stone impiements of the paleolithic period, 
together with bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros and the 
primitive ox. The character of the deposits proved with- 
out doubt the co-existence of man with those extinct 
mammals in Russia as well as in other parts of Europe. 
He also discovered vestiges of old wood structures, very 
like the lacustrian dwellings of Switzerland. 


An Electric Pen for Engraving.—A. M. Bailey, of 
Paris, has applied tho electric pen toengraving. A sheet 
of thin paper is attached to a plate of copper or zinc, and 
one side of the metal is connected with one of the poles of 
a Rubmkorff machine, and the other pole to the upper end 
of the pen; the current runs through the paper to the metal 
perforating the paper. When the drawing 1s finished, 
ink is laid on with an ordinary roller and the greasy fluid 
penetrates through the holes. The paper is floated off 
under water and the plate is ready for immersion in 
acid, The advantage claimed for this method is that the 
artist does all parts of his work, and has no more trouble 
than if he were working with an ordinary pencil. He 
can even work in a dark room without apy other light 
than the glare from the induction spark, 


A Compound of Hydrogen and Boron.—A hydride of | 


boron analogous to the hydride of silicon has been pre- 
pared by F. Jones, The author first made a gray friable 
mass of magnesium boride by strongly heating a mix- 
ture of magnesium dust and boron trioxide. On beating 
this mass with hydrochloric acid, a colorless gas is 
evolved, spontaneously inflammable, burning with a 
green flame, and possessing a disagreeable odor. No 
doubt if the gas were to be passed through a red hot 
tube metallic boron would be deposited. It remains to 
be seen whether the new hydride is not in fact the well- 
known compound of silicon and hydrogen described by 
Wobler. The green color could easily be produced by 
traces of boron, and the silicon be derived from im- 
purities in the magnesium, An accurate analysis can 
alone determine the question. 


To Prevent the Fading of Carbon Prints,— Dr, Van 
Monckhoven, the author of a standard treatise of pho- 
tography, calls attention to the fading of carbon prints, 
He asserts that neither bot water nor alum fix the prints, 
although thorough washing is greatly beneficial. Al. 
though the excess of bichromate of potash 1s removed, 
still the chromic salt, which has rendered the gelatine in- 
soluble, not only remains, but undergoes a change by 
eubsequent exposure to light, and thus accelerates the 
action of light upon tbe organic color of the pigment, 
which fades rapidly. He suggests a new fixing agent, 
bisulphite of soda, and tor color some of the oxides of 
iron, mixed when moist, with glycerine and gelatine, 
which he states are absolutely unalterable by exposure 
to light. The suggestion, coming from such high 
authority, is worthy of attention and ought to be givena 
fair trial. The fading of carbon prints bas been a great 
disappointment to the profession, as they were believed 
to be absolutely permanent. 


A Lake Village in Switzerland.—Tbe remains olf 
another lake village have just been brought to light at 


lorcas by the shrinkage of the waters of the Lake of 
| Bienne. 


The village, assigned by experts to the age of 
stone, is situated at a short disiance from the shore, not 
far from another and singular station which was ex- 
plored in 1873. An exploration conducted by Dr. 
Gross has resulted in the gathering of many novel and 
interesting objects, pierced stone hatchets, similar to 
these found in Denmark, large flint lance-heads, jado 
hatchets with stag-horn and wooden hafts fastened with 
pitch; vessels in wood, among others a colander and a 
vase in a.good state of preservation. Near these wero 
found several arms and instruments of pure copper, a 
circumstance which points to the probability that in. 
termediate between the age of bronze and the age of 
stone was a period when pre-historic man had not dis- 
covered the art of alloying copper with tin. This was 
the age of copper of North America. Still more remark- 
able is a find of human skulls, which bear unmistakable 
marks of having been trepanned. Round pieces have 
becn cut out, doubtiess after death, for uso as amuleis, 
and pieces of infants’ cranea wero found in the skulls of 
tho dead, put here to protect the bodies from the wiles 
and assaults of evil beings in the world of spirits. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Senator Curistrancy will leave this 
for Peru about the last of February. 


M. Hrrotp, the new Prefect of the Seine, is a 
Senator, and son of the composer of * Zampa.’’ 


country 


Epwarp R. Txompson, a retired commodore of 
the United States Navy, died February 12th, in Pbila- 
delphia, aged 71 years, 


Von Butow’s theory is that the Italian school 
of music is defunct, and that the Russ‘ans will produce 
the music of the future, 


Tue Duke of Connaught’s marriage to Louisa 
Margaret of Prussia will be celebrated with great magni- 
ficence at Windsor on March 13th. 


Tue little town of Correggio has at last deter- 
mined to do honor to its distinguished painter, Antonio 
Allegri, by raising a monument to his memory. 


Tue President has nominated William Butler 
to be United States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, vice Cadwallader, deceased. 


_ Tux Rev. O. B. Frothingham has arranged to 
give up his charge in this city in the Spring, and go 
abroad for an absence of a year or a year and a half. 


Genera Saco, the Japanese Minister of Edu- 
cation, has presented to Roanoke College thirty Japanese 
books, and nine boxes of minerals from the Royal 
Museum. 


Senator Gorpon will deliver the Commence- 
ment Oration at the Mississippi University, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis having declined the invitation becauso of the pre- 
carious condition of his health. 


Princess Matixpa, the niece of the King of 
Saxony, is one of the few marriageable daughters of 
Roman Catholic reigning houses, and has been for some 
time spoken of as the future Crown Princess of Austria. 


Kine Humnert has had to designate a special 
room at the Quirinal, and that by no means a small one, 
for the preservation of the innumerable votive crowns 
offered to his father’s memory by Italians in all parts of 
the world 


Jutits Buium, the Austrian Jew, whom the 
Egyptian Khedive bas raised to the rank of Pasha and 
made Assistant Secretary of State, is said to be the first 
Israelite who has held so high a position in Egypt since 
Joseph’s time, 


Tue High Church clergy have sent to the Queen 
& protest against the Duke of Connaught being married 
in Lent, and asking that the wedding be deferred. They 
forget that the Prince of Wales was married in Lent by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Tue monument to Victor Emmanuel which |taly 
desires to raise will cost, it is estimated, not less than 

2,000,000, It is to consist of a colossal equestrian 
Statue moupted on a triumphal arch, and the competi- 
tion is to be thrown open to all the world, 


Ir 1s said that the Princess Beatrice, Queen 
Victoria’s youngest child, will soon visit Berlin, and it 
is further rumored that the trip is not entirely uncon- 
nected with a matrimonial scheme planned in her bebalf 
by her eldest sister, the Crown. Princess of Germany. 


Tue tribute which the workingmen of England 
will present Lord Beaconsfield is of a unique character. 
It is to be a Jaurel wreath of gold. Each town will con- 
tribute one leaf. Subscriptions were limited to one 
penny. An accompanying address will contain the 
bpames of the donors 


An order has been recently received by Mr. 
Joseph Milmore, of Boston, to execute marblo busts of 
Lord Lorne and Princess Louise. Tle marble statue of 
Lord Dufferin, placed in Montreal, Canada, from the Mil- 
more studio, bas given such satisfaction that an order 
has been received for a duplicate in bronze, to be 
mounted in Hyde Park, London, 


Tue King of Spain recently met King Louis 
Il. of Braganza of Portugal in Elva, on the frontier, on 
the occasion of the opening of a new railroad from one 
kingdom to the other, and it is said that their meeting, 
ostensibly to honor tbe opening of the railroad, was 
really to treat upon the marriage of Louis’s eldest son to 
the Princess Maria Pia, second sister of Alfonso, 


Henrt Davumier, the French caricaturist, is 
dead. Fashion, titile-tattle, scandal, politics, blemishes 
ot figure and oddities of character have in turn inspired 
his inexhaustible genius for mockery. “ Few among his 
jiilustrious contemporaries,’’ says M. Vapereau’s * Dic- 
tionnaire des Contemporains,’’ “ have escaped his pen- 
cil, and the worst of it is that his caricatures bave 
always some strikingly truthful feature about them.”’ 


Tue marriage of Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
daughter of Grand Duke Michael, with Prince Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was solemnized on January 
29th, at the Winter Palace, in St. Petersburg, according 
to the Orthodox and Lutheran rites. All the dignitaries 
of State, the chief officers of the army and bavy, the ad- 
ministrative functionaries, and the members of the di- 
plomatic body, were present. On the entry of the 
Emperor and Empress into the palace chapel a salvo of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the fortress. 


Mr. Guiapsrons is a pianist of no mean merit, 
and has a sweet and powerlul voice which be loves to 
exercise, When he was Prime Minister it was bis habit, 
and is still, on quitting the stormy arena of debate, to 
sooth his vexed spirit on one of Erard’s grands. No 
matter at what hour of the morning he arrived home, he 
was never too tired to sit down to the piano, and with 
some simple strain sbake off the soil of party strife as 
he warbled to it. He prefers sacred and ballad music, 
Scotch airs and Moore’s melodies being his special aflec- 
tions. 


Ir Senator Conkling serves out the term to 
which he has just been elected, his length of continuous 
service will be without a parallel in the history of New 
York State. No New York Senator bas ever served 
eighteen years without a break, and only one served that 
length of time atall. Rufus King, who was one of the 
two original senators from this State—he and Philip 
Schuyler being chosen as its first delegation to the Sen- 
ate—served from 1789 to 1796, and then again from 
1813 to 1825. The only other long terms have been 
those of Silas Wright, eleven years, Nathaniel P. Tal- 
mage, ten years, and Seward two full terms. Mr. Conk- 
ling’s repeated re-election confers upon him, therefore, 
a distinction which is wholly unique. 


Tue Marquis of Tseng, the new Chinese Envoy 
to France, is a thorough diplomatist and a man of the 
world. He is accompanied by his wile and three chil- 
dren, and his brother-in law; the Secretary of Legation 
bas his spouse with him also, Tseng was carelul to 
make anticipatory arrang ts for preventing any m.s- 
understanding as to the social position, duties and 
privileges of his wife. He addresset a letter to the 
French Consul in Shanghai asking him to in‘orm the high 
authorities at Paris that the lady would not be able when 
she arrived in France to shake hands or dine with any 
gentlemen visitors, only ladies. Should, however, avy 
-of the ministers desire 10 be introduced to her, she will 
have to stand a short distance off and courtesy. Such, 
he adds, wiil be strictly 1m accordance with Chinese cus- 











toms aud the precepts of Confucius. 























8ONS OF GROS VENTRES AND SIOUX CHIEFS. 





| principal reason being, that, as the females do all the hard work, they 
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doubt, from a seed carried by a bird or whirlwind, and lodged in that 





CIVILIZING THE RED MEN. 
{E are too valuable to be spared by their husbands and fathers. exalted place. By this time the tree had become famous. Accounts 
W® recently illustrated certain features of the work of educating ‘ i acaceaiemia aati of it had appeared in the papers; but the story was not generally 
the Indians at the Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- - - believed. But, nevertheless, the tree lived and grew. rd is now 


A TREE GROWING IN A COURT-HOUSE TOWER. more than twelve feet high, and is thought to be three inches in 
diameter. The top is quite bushy, and, in the Summer season, the 


\ CURIOUS and interesting fact is reported from Greensburg, | leaves are numerous and luxuriant. It can be seen for many miles 
fA Indiana The tower of the court-house at that place is 140 feet | around, and the stranger approaching first sees the tower, and then 


ton, Va. In our present Number we add further illustrations of the 
same subject, upon which, on January 22d, General 8. C. Armstrong, 
Principal of that Institution, addressed an audience of leading 
merchants and capitalists of New York at the Chamber of Com- ! 





merce. General Armstrong, after explaining the circumstances 
under which the experiment of Indian education was undertaken, 
sald that at present there are 67 Indian boys and girls at the In- 
stitute, besides 250 negroes of both sexes. This system of 
mingling them with each other is found to be better for their 
morals than the separation plan. No race conflict is allowed. 
The Indians absorb the ideas of civilization just as they inhale 
the air they breathe. It is proposed to put these Indian boys 
at trades or on farms, in order that they may learn the true secret 
of the white man’s power. This is better than showing him big 
Nay and public buildings, and loading him down with presents. 

he girls are born drudges, and expect to work. The boys do 
not see the point of hard labor, but would rather sit on the 
ground than hoe any day. But their dislike for labor will be 
gradually overcome as they are introdaced into workshops and 
upon farms. The older Indians make little progress in their 
studies; the younger ones learnrapidly. In the three and a half 
months that t'\ey have been there tlrey have taken up more ideas 
of work than they would have done in three yéars at their own 
homes. The Government pays $167 each for the forty-nine 
Dakota Indians. 1 e 

The Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, following General Armstrong, 
said the Indians cost an immense amount of money, and they 
cost the national reputation, by the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment dealt with them. ‘ They cost us,’’ he said, “ our 
character as Christian people. As the result of the ten years of 
civilizing and Christianizing experiment, we find that 75,000 out 
of 300,000 are already civilized ; 150,000 are semi-civilized, 
leaving one-quarter who may be said to be in a savage condi- 
tion. I doubt if their savageness is greater than 75,000 persons 
who could be roll-called in the City of New York. There are 
116,000 Indians who know how to read and write. There are 
20,000 Indian church members, and 300 church buildings among 
the Indians. It is perfect nonsense to talk about Indians not 
being susceptible to civilizing influences,” 

Professor R. D. Hitchcock closed the meeting by a peroration, 
in which he remarked that where 100 civilized men can stay and 
till the soil, one savage hunts and fishes. We have been on 
this continent 250 years face to face with a race which we can- 
not deny are men and have a mission to fulfill. Congress should 
place the Indian on the same footing as the Swede or other 
foreigner who preémpts his 120 acres of ground, and let him 
know that this possession, properly worked, not only gives him 
his existence but an heirloom to his family. Then churches, 
homesteads, and educational institutions will spring up among 
them, and the problem of Indian civilization will be promptly 
solved. 

Of cur present illustrations, the firat shows the sons of three 
Gros Ventres and Sioux chiefs, very bright and promising boys ; 
the second, three girls between nine and thirteen years of age— 


** LOOK AT ME, AND I WILL IMPART WHAT I HAVE LEARNED.”’ 





this phenomenon. The rapid growth of the tree is forcing the 
stones apart. This is readily seen with a glass, and the ambi- 
tious maple must soon be bronght down, or damage to the 
building must ensue. 


STATUE TO GENERAL CUSTER. 


\ JILSON MacDONALD is now putting the last touches upon 
his statue of Custer, at his studio in Booth’s Theatre build- 
ing. The figure which the sculptor has made is a statuesque 
portrait of the original in his last and fatal fight. It is eight feet 
in height, and dressed in the colonel’s uniform. The pedestal is 
to be of polished granite and will be nine feet high, which will 
make the whole structure about eighteen feet from the ground 
to the top of the head. On the four sides of the die of the 
pedestal are three medallions and a tablet all of bronze. The 
front medallion represents General Custer on horseback, in the 
characteristic costume in which he delighted to appear while on 
a warlike expedition. The other two medallions on the right 
and left sides give buffalo-heads with Indian weapons and im- 
ape The original cost of the whole was fixed at $15,000, 
ut it will probably cost much more, as it is to be made a fitting 
tribute to a great soldier. The monument will be unvailed at 
bo Point during the coming Summer, probably on the 4th of 
uly. ; 


OPENING OF THE DOMINION PARLIAMENT, 


Ta opening of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, on Feb- 
ruary 14th, was an occasion of great interest to the people 
of Canada, being attended with ceremonies of an unusually im- 

osing chgracter. The city was crowded with strangers, over 

,000 having arrived during the two days previous. e Senate 
Chamber, where the ceremony took place, was beautifully deco- 
rated, the dais of the throne having been widened and adorned 
with heavy curtains, and two carved oak chairs, upholstered 
with silk crimson velvet, stood side by side upon it. One of these, 
which the Marquis occupied, bore the royal coat-of-arms. That 
intended for the Princess Louise bore the Argyle family arms 
with one of their mottoes, of which they have two—‘‘ Ne obli- 
viscaris,”’ being the Latin for ‘‘ Dinna forget,” and ‘‘ Vix ea 
nostra voco.”’ 

His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise left 
Rideau Hall, the official residence, at half-past two o’clock ia the 
afternoon, the Princess being attended by Lady Sophie Me- 
Namara, the Hon. Mrs. Moreton and Mrs. De Winton; and the 
Marquis by Major De Winton, Colonel Littleton, Captain the 
Hon. E. Harbord, Captain Chayter, Captain Hervey and the 


Sarah Walker, of the Gros Ventres, Anna, of the Arickarees, Hon. R. Moreton. Under escort of the [ragoon Gu 

and Carrie Anderson, of the Uncahpa Sioux ; the third, Little Chief, in height. One hundred and five feet from the ground is the water- | known as the Princess Louise's Dragoons, the oar ro. Ten 
of the Cheyennes, and one of the St. Augustine prisoners, welcoming | sheet of the tower, and above that it is covered with dressed stone, | Parliamentary buildings, where they were welcomed by a royal 
two new stadents—One-Who-Carries-Flying, a Sioux, and White | made to fit closely, in slabs two by five feet, inclining at an angle of | salute from the batteries, the royal standard being at the same 
Wolf, an Arickaree ; the fourth, the nine girls who were first sent | about 30 degrees from upright. From a crevice about the water- | moment run up on the flagstaff of the central buildinz. The Ottawa 
to the school; and the fifth, a group of the youngest boys. It was | sheet, 110 feet from the ground, a small twig sprouted out some | brigade of garrison artillery and the Ottawa cavalry troop formed 
intended that an equal number of boys and girls should be sent to | eight years ago, and continued to grow until, in the third Summer, | part ot the guard of honor, which was composed chiefly of the Gov- 
Hampton, but Captain Pratt was able to obtain only nine girls, the | it put forth leaves, and was decided to be a silver-maple, sprung, no | ernor-General’s Foot Guards under Major Macpherson. On the 











THE CLASS OF FEMALE STUDENTS. 
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GROUP OF THE YOUNGEST MALE STUDENTS. 
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arrival of the Viceregal party at the main en- 
trance the guard of honor gave the royal 
salute by lowering their colors at the present, 
and another royal salute was fired from the 
Nepean Point and Major’s Hill batteries. Their 
Excellenvies entered the Senate Chamber at 
three o’clock precisely. The members ot the 
Commons having been summoned, the Gov- 
ernor-General read the speech from the 
throne in due form. The scene was a very 
brilliant one ; Ministers of the Crown wore the 
Winisor uniform, and the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the Dominion ~~ in 
their robes of crmine and scarlet. Officers of 
the militia also wore their uniforms, Ladies 
appeared in fall evening dress. 

Having formally opened the Parliament, the 
Viceregal party returned to Rideau Hall, an- 
other royal salute announcing their departure 
from the Parliament buildings. 


THE LIEDERKRANZ BALL. 


HE annual carnival ball of the Liederkranz 

Society, at the Academy of Music, in this 
city, on the night of February 13th, was in 
many respects the most brilliant ever given by 
that Society. Its management was simply 
superb. The decorations could scarcely have 
been excelled; large vases, filled with living 
plants bearing flowers of gorgeous hue, flanked 
each entrance to the Academy, each entrance 
to the dancing platform, and the stairways 
lead ng to the upper floor. The lobby thus 
resembled a huge conservatory. Over the 
principal entrance to the ballroom were the 
letters ‘“‘ L. K.’? in pink flowers, encircled by 
a wreath of roses, which in turn was sur- 
rounded by a draperyofsmilax. ‘The prome- 
nade concert was advertised to begin at nine, 
and on the moment, the first strains of the 
grand march, ‘‘ Konig Karl,’’ were heard. 
Dancing (in front of the curtain) was fixed 
to begin at ten, and opened a few moments 
earlier. At eleven the floor was cleared, and 
in response to the notes from a dozen trumpets 
in the gallery, the curtain slowly ascended, 
disclosing a spectacle of rare beauty. The 
rear of the stage was occupied by a high bal- 
cony with three carpeted stairways—one in 
the centre and one at either side. The balcony 
was painted to represent carved stone with 
roses creeping up over its face. The bottom 
was banked its entire length with potted na- 
tural flowers. Potted palms graced the rail- 
ings. At top in the centre stood a tall yellow 
canopy bearing the motley coat-of-arms 
under two fool’s wands crossed, and edged 
with artificial flowers. From each side were 
draped hangings of purple, embroidered with 
gold. Long narrow bannerets of red silk on 
tall poles stood at intervals on each side, and 
at either end was an enormous champagne- 
bottle. At the top of the stairway, on the ex- 
treme left, was a throne, and at that on the 
right was a rustic table, chairs, bottles and 
glasses. On the central throne sat Prince 
Carnival (Mr. C.8. Von Schaller) in parti- 
colored costume of blue, white and red silk, 
with a white slouched hat, gorgeously trim- 
med. In his hand he bore a fool’s wand. 
This dress was a pleasing variation of the 
stereotyped attire of the patron of masked 
balls. In front of him stood, with hands clasp- 
ed, and about to be united in marriage, Bac- 
chus (Mr. Carl Kapft) and Zerpsichore (Mrs. 
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Joseph Keppler). Bacchus was apprepstately 
attired in white flowing robes, edged wii 

bands of gold. crown of grapes, and tiger- 
skin cloak. Terpsichore’s abundant blonde 
hair hung loose over her shoulders from a dia- 
mond pin which clasped it in a bunch on top. 
In her hand she held a golden tambourine. On 
the throne on the leit sat Princess Carnival 
(Miss Théne), and on the table on the right 
stood Bacchanie (Miss Waehner). Around the 
table sat-a gay group of drinking roysterers, 
to whom two satyrs furnished appropriate 
music on the reeds, Princess Carnival was 
attended by Mephisto (Mr. Gus Deitrich) and 
& group of pages, fools and minstrels. Prince 
Carnivai’s taste ran to dancing-girls. Grouped 
in other parts of the balcony, and filling all 
the stairways, were heralds, hunters, bakers, 
barlequins, knights and ladies. On the floor, 
in front of the balcony, were other pic- 
turesque groups—Alpine hunters, glittering 
falconers, and nondescript characters. 

The brilliant hues of the dresses and the 
drapery, the glitter of gold and silver which 
ornamented everything, and the gorgeous 
tints of the flowers, together with the ad- 
mirable character of the grouping and the 
symmetrical anatomical development of the 
participants, male aud female, formed a scene 
of rare beauty. In front of all stood gracefully 
posed a corps de ballet headed by Mademoi- 
selle Caroline Schroetter as the premier dan- 
seuse. The other members were dressed half 
in close-fitting bodices of leopard-skin with 
sashes of ivy leaves, and halt in the usual 
coryphée costume, with the addition of crowns 
and sashes of similar leaves. Prince Carnival 
having arisen and waved his hand thrice, the 
band struck up and the spectators were 
treated to a genuine ballet dance, which—the 
performers being protessionals — was exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art, and was 
warmly applauded. This over, the groups on 
the balcony dissolved into a procession which 
moved slowly around the hall. First came six 
hunters, then two heralds, then two pages, 
then the ballet, then two fools, then a Colum- 
bine and Harlequin, then Prince Carnivaland 
his consort, then two fo.ls, then Bacchus 
and Terpsichore, and following a string com- 
posed of the other characters and their retain- 
ers, which completely encircled the dancing 
oy pene When the head of the procession 
iad reached the balcony again tl.e band struck 
up a waltz, and immedaitely the floor was 
covered with whirling couples. 

' One of the pleasantest innovations at this 
ball was the lining of the stage with sofas, to 
— dancers were permitted to retire, so 
that the entire daucing space was fringed ail 
the evening by elegantly dressed ladies and 
gentlemen. The usual characteristic of Ger- 
man balls—the presence of children and very 
young misses—were not absent on this occa- 
sion, and it lent beauty and grace and pleagant- 
ness to the scene. The boxes and seats in 
the balcony were filled by an elegantly dressed 
company, and the proscenium boxes were the 
resorts of large and merry groups of friends 
displaying here and there a mask. Some curi- 
ous incongruities were noticed while the 
maskers were amusing themselves inthe dress- 
ing-rooms and corridors waiting for the opening 
of the ball, What appeared to be the Queen 
of Sheba walked in arm-in-arm with Ah Sin. 
Mephistopheles, whose red statuesque pedestals 
were objects of general admiration, coquetted 
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in front of a proscenium box with the Evening Slar. 
Finer costumes or more varied dresses were prob- 
ably never seen ata Liederkranz ball. A superb 
Huguenot was among the gentlemen, and a 
lovely Sultana was among the ladies, The Jatter 
was a rich, graceful costume, more modest, and in 
some respects more beautiful and picturesque dress- 
ing ot the figure, than the conventional European 
toilet. Prince Egmont, of Flanders, danced the 
lancers with Annie Laurie, while Robin Adair 
paced it back and forth with the Lady from Cork. 
King Solomon, or somebody like him, arrayed 
in considerable glory, kept step with Dolly Var- 
den; while Mr. icawber, ‘‘owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control,” stepped on 
the train of the Bride of Lammermoor, and, with 
characteristic dignity, asked her escort to beg his 
pardon. 

Financially, socially and terpsichorally the ball 
was an absolute success. Not an offensive incident 
marred its progress from beginning to close. Our 
illustrations represent the more salient features of 
the occasion, and will give the reader a faithful idea 
ot its festivities. 


COLONEL WILLIAM T. PELTON. 


y ILLIAM TILDEN PELTON was born in Ithaca, 

N. Y., July 20th, 1838, and entered Williams 
College in 1854, taking the regular collegiate course, 
but withdrawing near the close of his junior year to 
enter business. Shortly after the inauguration of his 
uncle, Simuel J. Tilden, as Governor of New York, 
he was made military secretary with the rank of 
colonel. Since 1874, when Governor Tilden received 
the Democratic nomination for the Gubernatorial 
chair, Mr. Pelton has been largely occupied with 
politics. He was present at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion which gave Mr. Tilden the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President, and, according to his testimony 
before the Potter Investigating Committee on Feb- 
ruary 6th, he was one of the most active managers 
of the Presidential campaign in the interests of his 
uncle. His connection with the cipher dispatches 
was that of an active participant in the effort to 
procure the electoral votes of Florida and South 
Carolina tor the Democratic candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 





A Romance of the Gambling Table. 


A Lavy of rank in Paris died three weeks ago in 
“he fashionable quarter of the Arc de Triomphe, ot 
whom an interesting story istold. She was a famous 
card-player, and was credited with knowing every 
game there was to know. When traveling in a foreign 
land, she met, one day, in a hotel, a Russian lady 
with that passion for gambling said to be inherent 
fn the Russian nation, Anxious to play with the 
lady from Paris, she wrote requesting a few games. 
Her request was granted, and the ladies played all 
night, the Russian losing at every hand, until her 
opponent had won from her more money than the 
mines in the Ural had produced for her revenues in 
twenty-five years, At last the Russian lady made 
a despairing effort to regain her fortune, but without 
avail. Rising from the table, she told the French 
lady how she had lost more than she possessed, but 
that in her desire to pay a debt of honor she would 
instruct her steward to conyey to her the title deeds 
of all the mines and estates she owned. At this the 
victorious antagonist smiled and requested that she 
might have her own way in the matter, since she 
had won. A priest and a lawyer were sent for. 
When they arrived, the Russian lady was asked to 
bind herself by a solemn oath never again to touch 
a card or risk money at any game of chance. She 
did eo, and then signed an engagement to pay her 
antagonist the annual sum of $2,000. The vow 
never to play cards for money again she faithfully 
kept, and the $2,000 was punctually paid every vear, 
the Freneh lady giving it the name of the ‘ Queen 
of Spades Bounty,’ and invariably giving it to the 
poor of Paris. 


An Afghan Beauty. 


Tuk correspondent of a London paper describes 
an Afghan beauty as having blue-black hair plas- 
tered stiff with gums, and either worn in various 
forms on the head or plaited in long braids down 
the back. The margins of the ears are pierced and 
decorated with rowa of small silver rings, while 
large rings hang from the lobes. The neck and 
breast are tattooed with little figures of stars and 
flowers, and the sparkle of the lustrous black eyes 
is enhanced by coating the lids with black anti- 
mony. The cheeks are rouged and dotted with 
little round moles of gold and silver tinsel fastened 
on with gum. A loose muslin or silk jacket of yel- 
low. blue, or red hangs below the waist, and wide 
trowsers of silk or other colored materials complete 
the indoor costume. On going out, the lady wears 
leggings of cotton cloth, gartered at the knee, 
shoes of red or yellow leather and a boorkaposh or 
cloak, Some ladies wear horsehair vails, and others 
fasten vinaigrettes to their foreheads which con- 
tain uttar-of-roses or other scents. Afghan ladies 
exercise much influence over their semi-savage 
husbands, and one of Shere Ali’s wives sometimes 
emartly boxes him on the ear with a slipper. 


A New Mammoth Cave in California. 


A NEW mammoth cave has been discovered in 
Taolumne County, California. The cave is adorned 
with decorations of dazzling beauty, unsurpassed 
in character on the Pacific slope. Access is had 
through a crevice in the ledge 3 feet in width by 6 
feet in length. Descending by ladder 10 feet, the 
visitor reaches the floor of an inclined archway, 
Aipping at an angle of 35 degrees, from 20 to 30 feet 
in height, by 30 teet in width. Descending the in 
<line, which is 100 feet in length, the floor of the 
grand archway is reached, from 40 to 60 feet in 
height varying in width from 20 to 30 feet, from 
-which v:4 ate scores of similar archways leading to 
-spacious ehambers, with their lofty ceilings draped 
with brilliant stalactites, that glitter and sparkle in 
-the light of a lamp like gems of ocean waves of 
which we read. ‘Ihe floors and walls of this sub- 
terraneous hal! are entirely coated with stalagmites, 
pure crystallization. The formation resembles in 
make-up, and appears to the vision, like a sheet of 
snow lying loosely in large flakes on a pane of 
glass. ‘* The Bridal Chamber’’ is 60 feet in length, 
20 feet in width, with slightly arched ceiling 10 to 
15 feet; floor and walls crystallized: from the ceil 
ing depend hundreds of stalactites from 1 to 6 feet 
in length. Explorations made of the cave extend 
.over an area of one-half a mile. In no direction al- 
yeady explored has there been found any terminat- 
ing point to the cavern. 
exceed four miles. 
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FUN. 
** BRICK-A-BACK ”’ is what the hod-carrier calls it. 


WHAT do they weigh down upon the Swanee 
River ? 

A SURVEYOR of the port—He that looketh upon the 
wine when it is red, 


A SERMON Is like a building—the longer it is the 
more sleepers there are, 


Go To thy aunt, thou sluggard, and if she is worth 
money consider her ways. 


THE Israelitish leader, Moses, ought to have been 
a New York police captain. He is the only man on 
record who ever succeeded in suppressing faro. 


THE schools are deprived of the presence of many 
&@ boy who has just enough of a sore throat to keep 
him at home in the back yard building snow forts. 


*‘GOVERNESSES should never be required to do 
low, menial work,” said a gentleman. ‘Certainly 
not, but they frequently aspire to the hymeneal,”’ 
replied a lady. 


CouURT.—Prisoner, you are accused of vagrancy, 
having no means of existence. Prisoner—“ No 
means of existence! What do you call that?” (Pro- 
duces red herring from pocket and offers it in evi- 
dence.) 

A STINGY husband accounted for all the blame of 
the lawlessness of his children in company by say- 
ing his wife always gave them their own way. 
** Poor things, it’s all I have to give them,” was the 
prompt reply. 


AT a wedding party at a restaurant, a maladrolt 
waiter contrives to upset a tureen full of rich soup 
on the satin dress of a lady guest, whotakes on ter- 
ribly and threatens hysterics, ‘Do not worry, ma- 
dam,” says the waiter, kindly, ‘‘ there’s lots more 
soup in the kitchen.” 


AT a children’s party, the other day, oysters were 
served for supper. Noting that one little shaver 
was remarkably fond of the bivalves, the lady of 
the house, anxious lest he should allow his appe- 
tite to exceed his judgment, inquired if he thought 
his mother would permit him to eat so many oy3- 
ters at home. “ Yes,”’ said the young, gourmand, 
“if there was enough to go ’round.”’ 





Advertisements for any of Frank 
Leslie’s Publications will be re- 
ceived, at regular rates, by Col. 
W. B. Crooks, 1309 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








We pole in another column the thirty-fourth 
annual report of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The public has come to expect from this 
company a showing of unquestioned strength and 
steady progress, and it has never been disappointed. 
The company has increased its assets, its surplus, 
its interest receipts—in short, it has increased 
everything except its expenses and its new busi- 
ness, and tor these omissions it will be readily par- 
doned. Its receipts from policy-holders. were 
nearly six millions, and its payments to them well 
on towards five millions, while its assets in- 
creased nearly two millions. The explanation of 
this is found in its extraordinary receipts trom in- 
terest and rents, which exceeded its death-claims 
by $260,989.52. These receipts average about 
five and one half per cent. on the mean amount of 
assets held during the year. -The secret of this is, 
ot course, in the high character of its investments, 
upon which only a trifle over one per cent. ot in- 
terest remained unpaid at the end of the year, and 
much of this was not due. Alter making allowance 
for all possible liabilities, including a contingent 
fund of over a million dollars for its tontine policies, 
the company shows a clean surplus, by the Massa- 
chusetts standard, the highest in use, of nearly three 
million dollars (2,811,436.64}. Such a showing is 
not only exceedingly creditable to the managers of 
the New York Life, and assuring to its policy- 
holders, but it makes easy work for a man who 
needs life insurance—as thousands do—to determine 
where he can insure with a moral certainty of being 
liberally dealt with, and of having his policy ag 
secure as human wit and skill can make anything. 


THE CROWNING DISCOVERY. 


ALL the ‘‘ phones” of this phonetic age are sur- 
passed in practical benefit tv mankind by the dis- 
covery ot Allan’s Anti-Fat, the great and only 
known remedy for obesity or corpulency. It pro- 
duces no weakness or other unpleasant or injurious 
effect, its action being simply confined to regulating 
digestion, and preventing an undue assimilation of 
the carbonaceous, or flesh-producing, elements ot 
the food. Sold by druggists. 

ELLSWORTH, Kan., July 13th, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. TAYLOR. 








Dr.’ ANDREW URg, the eminent English chemist, al- 
most forty years ago, pronounced Nelson’s Gelatine 
to be equal in strength and purity to the best isin- 
glass, and to be entirely free trom acids or other 
harmful ingredients. The gelatine costs only about 
one-third as much as isinglass, and is as pure 
and excellent as when Dr. Ure first tested and ap- 
proved it. 








Wuen the St. Nicno.as Hotel was opened, 
twenty years ago and more, the journals devoted 
many columns each to the description of the most 
magnificent public house in New York, perhaps in 
the world. The same pre-eminence is retained to- 
day, in spite of great rivalry. Nowhere can the 
stranger find more luxurious and elegant hospital- 
ity as regards table, rooms, and universal attention 
to his wants. 








Years ago when any one was troubled with Bil- 
ious Attacks, Sick Headache, Nausea, etc., the 
remedy used was Blue Pill or Calomel. To-day 
people want something purely vegetable and easy 
to take, like Carter's Little Liver Pills, which are 
sold by all druggists. 


INDIGESTION, DysPEPsIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutritious pro- 
perties. It is not a mere stimulant like the extracts 
of beef, but contains blood-making, force-generat- 
ing and life-sustaining properties; is invaluable 
in all enfeebled conditions, wheter the result of 
exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or acute 
disease ; particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CaswxLL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, 
New York. 
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ALLCOCK’S PLASTERS 


Need no other Award of Merit than grateful 
testimonials of cures. ‘These are better 
than anything from Expositions of Paris or 
Philadelphia, where ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS 
were not exhibited, being too widely and 
favorably known to need any such props. 





ALLCOCK’S PLASTER3S QUICKLY CURE 


CHILBLAINS. 





OFFICE OF 
Tue Haut Husgine GLove Company, 
No. 145 Sourm CLINTON STREET, 
CuicaGo, February 2d, 1876. 
Hon. B. Brandreth : 

Dear Sir: I have given Aticock’s Porous 
PLAStTers a thorough trial for Chilblains, which 
have afflicted me for25 years past. lapplied strips 
on the inflamed and itching part, and the relief was 
immediate. I used them for a week, and my feet 
became perfectly well. If you can get ALLCocE’s 
PuasTers there will be no trouble about chilled or 
frosted feet. My wife and self have used them with 
the greatest eflect in backache and liver complaint. 
They give a fine appetite it worn on the pit of the 
stomach. Yours truly, WM. E. HALL. 


———_—_ 


Hvupson River RarLroaD Srarion, } 
sing Sina, February 6th, 1879. 

My Dear Docror: Your ALLcock’s PLAsSTERS 
have been in constant use by myself and tamily for 
the last ten years. They are invaluable in colds, 
coughs, pains in side and chest. My children never 
complain of ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS; you don’t have 
to hold noses to enable them to be taken. 

On the 10th of January, just past, I was at- 
tacked with a most severe influenza. It prostrated 
me for a week; nothing relieved me, and I was 
atraid of pneumonia. | therefore sent to your fac- 
tory and got a quarter of a yard of plaster and ap- 
plied it to my chest. In twenty-four hours my 
breathing waa much easier, and in forty-eight hours 
I was well. I wore the plaster for weeks without 
inconvenience. Yours truly, 

W. T. LYON, Ticket-Agent. 

To Hon. B. BRANDRETH. 





LETTER FROM THE HON. JAMES W. HUSTED, EX- 


SPEAKER OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
PERKSKILL, Oct. 30th, 1878. 
B. Brandreth, President of the Porous Plaster 
Company : 

My Dear S:k : I desire to bear witness to the vir- 
tues of ALLCock’s Porous PLASTERS. Abouta year 
ago I was thrown from a carriage and badly bruised. 
Suffering great pain, I was carried home, and 
some three or four of ALLCOCK’s PLAsTERS were 
applied. The effect was almost immediate, and in 
a short time all pain left me, and I was soon up and 
attending to business. 

Your plasters are very useful in cases of severe 
colds and coughs. | used three—one on my back 
and two on the chest—when I had so bad a cough 
that my friends thought nothing but @ trip South 
would save me. These plasters, however, soon ef- 
fected a perfect cure. My family use them con- 
stantly. There is no humbug about them; they 
perform all they promise. Yours truly, 

JAMES W. HUSTED. 





Brooxk.yNn, No. 64 MippaGu Srreer, } 
January 23d, 1879. { 
Dr. B. Brandreth, Sing Sing: 

Deak Sir: Last October I took a severe cold, 
which settled in my side, chest, and small of my 
back, causing much pain, inconvenience and anxi- 
ety. 1 thoroughly tried several applications recom. 
mended for my trouble, but without obtaining the 
least benefit. At length a friend advised me to try 
ALLcock’s Porous PLastErs, which I have since 
done to my entire relief. This trouble had lasted 
more than a month before I tried ALLcock’s Pias- 
TERS, and seemed to increase in violence, but within 
two or three days after applying the plasters [ 
could discern an improvement in my condition, and 
within two weeks the pain and soreness had entirely 
disappeared, and I have felt nothing of it since. 

Yours truly, L. H. SANTEE, 
At Tatham Brothers, 82 Beekman Street, N. Y. City. 





ALLcock’s Porous Pias- 
Principal office, No. 


Beware of imitations. 
TERS are sold by all druggists. 
294 Canal Street, New York. 








Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentiemen at 
reduced prices. EvuGens Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
Sineer’s Patent GRAVEL Paper. For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealers, Depot, 582 Hudson St., New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’?—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com-’ 
panies’ J. J, HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 

fortunes every month. Book sent 


$10 to $1, 000 free explaining everything. 


Address, BAXTER & COQ., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N.Y. 





Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
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Consolation for Consumptives. 

The Physicians of the “‘ Consumption Hos- 
pital,” England, acknowledge that with Cod 
Liver Oil, in any form, they have not cured 
two per cent. of their patients, whereas, with 
these Hypo-Phosphites, they have cured seven- 
ty-five per cent. Physicians have prescribed 
160,000 packages of Vitalized Phosphates in 
all forms of nervous diseases, vitalizing the 
debilitated, PREVENTING and curing consump- 


Gn. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
For sale by Druggists. 
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ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
Cable Despatch—Havana, Jan. 25. 
To J. Durr & Co., Bankers, 42 Nassau St., New York :— 
Ticket No, 2,118 (Class 1,031), held by your firm, bas 
drawn the second capital prize of 50,000 pesos. 


Y VME. 





The above ticket sold in New York by 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau St., New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 
Next drawing February 28th. Only 27,000 tickets; 
$810,00) gilts. Wholes, $40 ; quarters, $10 ; eighths, $5; 
twentieths, $2; fortieths, $1. 





Kentucky State, Februarv 28—Whole tickets. $1. 
Louisiana State, March 11—Tickets, $2; haives, $1. 
Royal Saxon German Lottery, drawing March 3 and 4, 
Prizes cashed, Full information of above sent tree. 


J. DUFF & CoO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau St. (cor. Liberty), New York. 
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ASBESTOS 

Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam mace ng, Gheathingse Fire Proof Coatings, 


Cements . SEND For DescRIPTIVE Price List. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


HAPPY VOICES. (Copyrighted) 
The voices of childhood 
Ring out on the air, 
In sweet silvery accents 
That know nought of care; 
Their glad, happy voices, 
Like sweet Sabbath bells, 
Over the hills and the vales, 
The glad story tells 
Of the Great Offer of the Star Parlor Organ 
Company, of Washington, New Jersey. Lowest 
Prices ever yet offered. Write to them. 


*°uo re RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, or Diabetes. 
Schlumberger’s harm less, infallible French Salicylates 
relieves within 12 hours, cures within 4 days, Box $1, 
postage free, Only depot in New York at 284 Sixth Ave. 
L, A. PARIS & CO., General Agents for U.S. 
Caution.—Other so-called agents for these medicines 
sell home-made counterfeits. 


SISSON’S TIDY FASTENER 


Velvet—all colors. A set free for 10 cents 
postage. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 


L. E. SISSON & CO., 233 Broadway, N.Y. 






















j} All Others Counterfeit. 
The best Lozenges in the 
world for coughs, throat, 
Hand voice, For sale by all 
Wdruggists. Send 2dc., and 
get a box by mail. 





FOUR LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one week in 
300 newspapers for $10. Send 10c. for 100 page pam 
phiet, GEO. Pv. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, 
FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY! 
A Musical Box For One Dollar! 
The Anglo-American Musical Co,, 29 Ann Street, New 
York City, have just received a small consignment of 
these wonderful little articles. Each Box is a strong 
polished wood case, with German silver fittines,tand con- 
structed on a new principle to play operatic airs and 
songs. Size 7% by 2% ins. Will be sent packed, car- 
riage paid, to any part of the United States on receipt of 
one dollar, and full name and address, Eurly applica- 
tion is necessary, as we have only a limited quantity, 
and orders will be! attended to strictly, in rotation. 1’. 
O. O. to be made payable to F, Calder. 


OTe 
par Address, W. F. SMITH, 
% 753 Broadway, New York 


The New Novel---The New Novel 


MRS. META VICTORIA VICTOR. 


“PAYING THE PENALTY,” 
“PAYING THE PENALTY,” 


Was commenced in No, 713 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Issued January 13th. 


Every reader of this remarkable production cannot 
fail to be completely engrossed by its perusal. 








ACTORS, ACTRESSES 
& Celebrities. Imperials, 25¢ 
each, $2.50 per doz.; Carte-de- 
visites, $1.50 per doz. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 








The CHIMNEY CORNER is also publishing a new 
novel of great interest, entitled 


“The Janitor’s Daughter,” 
“The Janitor’s Daughter,” 


N. ROBINSON. 





For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10 cents a copy. 
Annual subscription, $4, postpaid. 





Order the BACK NUMBERS from your Newsdealer. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
63, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 
SHIRTS. 


The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7. 
Easily finished by any little girl 
KEEP’S CINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent. 
stronger than any other umbrelias made, $1 each. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
Plain or Embroidered, $1 a pair. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be turnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper, 





Sert.26.1878 


, 





These goods are made from waste silk and wool, and 
a sure remedy against cold feet and rheumatism, and 
are to the foot what silk underwear is to the body. They 
are warm, neat, thin, and a luxury at little cost. 
Sent by mail at 25c. a pair. State size of shoe, and if 
for gent, lady or child. 

D. W. JOHNSON, 323 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 


SICK HEADAGHE 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills, 


They also relieve Distress 
from Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion and Too Hearty Eat- 
ing. A perfect remedy for 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain 
in the Side, etc. They reg- 
ulate the Bowels and pre- 
vent Constipation and Piles 
The smallest and easiest to 
Only one pill a dose. 40 in a vial. Purely 
Vegetable. Price 25 cents. H. C. LEET, Gen- 
eral Agent, 22 ParK PLacg, New York. 

















take, 









Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


LANTERN 


Outrits WanteEpD! 
HARBACH, 


CATALOGUE FREE! 
Great Needham j/THEO. J. 
Musical Marvel.({ 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 





CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scott Sippons, Ciara Louise 
KELLOGG, Lotra, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others, 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


yr 
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Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
=) trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 


The Danbury News Man Abroad. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW. 
By James M. Bartey. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

A bright, spicy, readable and laughable recora o1 
travel among strange scenes and persons, giving an in- 
sight into English ways and habits that makes it at once 
instructive and entertaining. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 











Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
P ENTERPRISE VICTOR 

RINTING RESSESe 

Illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, ete., for 2 

stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 

JUDGE By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
FOR by return mail a correct picture of 
YOURSELF your future husband or wife, with 

name and date of marriage. 
Address, W. FX OX, Box 208, Fultonville, N. Y. 


CARD and Label Press, #8. 








ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15c. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 





Snowflake, Motto, etc., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





The Acknowledged Authority in Fashions. 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 


AND 


Gazette of Fashion. 


Beautiful Colored and Plain Fashion 


Plates, 
IMPORTED FROM PARIS EVERY MONTH, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS PERIODICAL. 
Our subscribers, therefore, are promptly informed of 
the change of fashions, and are enabled to appear in the 
game style of toilets which prevail in the French capital, 
Full and accurate descriptions are given of the latest 
American styles of ladies’ and children’s costumes. 
The contents of the Lapy’s MaGaziNe consist of serial 
novels, novelettes, sketches, society gossip, anecdotes, 
poems, etc., e:c. 





Published on the 15th of each Month. 


ANNUAL SusscRIPTION, $3,50, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
63, 565 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








CONTINUED SUCCESS 


— oth 


GRAND DRAWING 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


OF EKENTUCEY, 
In PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY., on 
Monday, March: 31st, 1879. 


_Drawing and details under supervision of prominent 
citizens of Kentucky. In consequence of its popularity, 
and in compliance with request of numerous ticket 
buyers, the management again present the following 
attractive and 


UNPRECEDENTED SCHEME!! 
E POUR, cccccsecce eee 100 Prizes $100 ea, $10,000 
1 Prize..........+. 10,000] 300Prizes 50ea 15,000 
oo om: 600 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes 10ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 7 


9 Prizes $300 eachp Approximation Prizes,... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each “ Se 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each « “ 900 








EURO MBs cs ccncescoccesccccocssecceccecsseGhle, G00 
Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1, 
27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-Journal and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders.) For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., or B. H. PORTER & CO., Eastern 
Agents, 1,227 Broadway, New York. 

etc., can learn of acertain 


SUFFERER and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





from Nervous DgsILiry, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The Most Popular Illustrated Family 
Paper. 





The SUCCESSFUL RIVAL of ALL THE WEEKLIES 
Sor THIRTEEN YEARS past, 


The CHIMNEY CORNER presents a constant 
succession of brilliant attractions. 


The Best Writers in the country contribute to its 
columns ; and new serial stories of the most absorbing 
interest, of great power, true to life, and embracing a 
wide range of subjects, are constantly appearing. 


The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as John Habberton, author of ‘* Helen's Babies”’; 
N. Robinson, author of ‘*That Husband of Mine”; Etta 
W. Pierce, Christian Reid, Meta Victoria Victor, M. T. 
Caldor, Frank Lee Benedict, J. W. De Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. 


Short Stories are completed in each number ; and 
the miscellaneous contents embrace Biographies, Adven- 
tures, Essays, Travels, Curiosities of Foreign Life, Mar- 
vels in Nature and Art, Legends, Anecdotes, Poetry, eta 


Beautiful Steel Engravings are frequently 
presented to the subscribers, far exceeding in value the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


Published every Monday, and for sale by all 


newsdealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4 
Three months, $1. Sent postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





‘This beautifu 


Oleograph Motto, **G 


iy . 
Giese Our Home,’’ is @tavorite with all. 
Ve now issue a new design of this Motto, 
printed in 15 Oil Colors, size, 8x22inches; the r 


words are elegantly entwined with Easter 


We publish an Illus- 
trated Magazine enti- 
tled LEISURE 
HOURS, a large 3 


lumn quarto, of 4 
pages an handsome cover, filled with Illustrated 


Articles, Stories, poetry, &c., by the ablest writers, 
and published atthe popular price of $1.00 per year ; 
50c. for six months; 30c. for three months; 10c. per 


and Calla Lilies, Forget-me-nots, Lilies of the Val- 
ley, with other beautiful flowers and vines printed 
on black ground in all the tints of the natural flow- 
ers. Any mere word description of this Motto gives 
only a partialidea of its real 
Deaaty and value;it must be 
seen to be appreciated. It 
should be possessed by every- 
one. Usual retail price is $1.00. 


P 

opy.. Thechoice variety and excellent quality of its contents renders 
thio Magazine a favorite with all readers. To make knownthis Mag- 
azine to new readers, we will give one copy of this new Motto, post- 

aid to every three months subscriber, at Thirty cents. his J 
Beautiful motto is a gift by the publishers to induce everyone to an- 
swer this advertisement. We guarantee all double value of money sent. Agents wanted in every 

lace. Pianos, Organs, Watches, Silverware, to amount of #3,000 given as premiums to agents. 
Rtate ‘where you saw this offer. Address the publishers, J. L. Parren & Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 








A PICTORIAL RECORD 


The Most Remarkable Events of 
the Day! 


THE NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Portrays in brilliant style 


EVENTS OF ROMANTIC AND STARTLING INTEREST, 
DEEDS OF HEROISM, 
ACCIDENTS, CRIMINALITIES, 
SPORTING EVENTS, THEATRICALS, ete., ete. 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC NOTABILITIES, etc., etc. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Price 10 cents a copy at all newsdealers’, Annual 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 


Address, 55 Park Place, New York. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults. 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


YKES’ BEARD ELIxt did 
t, and will do itom the smobthest face, 
More than 20,000 young mer ALREADY WEAR 
HEAVY MOUST. tne AND BEARD, having used 
from 3 Pack’ gs. Neiajury. Easily applied. 
bn effect. Pack ith di: one pom -paid 25eta,3 for 
. S0cts. L. L, SuITH & CO. Bole Ag’, Palatine, Hi, 
‘This preparation has tiustatious, The puble will use d ‘ Add be 


without publicity in va- 
rious Courts. Success 
guaranteed. Advice free. 


MUNKO ADAMS, Att’y, 194 Broadway, New York, 


























95 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid, Gro. lL. Resp & Co., Nassau, N, Y. 





There is a Chance in every Man’s Life to 


MAKE A FORTUNE 
|_IS NOT THIS YOURS? 


Many of the wealthiest men in California made and are making fortunes by investing small sums of money in 
LD MINES, 1t is now conceeded by all that Colorado in the future is to take the lead of the world in produc 

ing the Royal metals, and we predict that within the next sx months a greater excitement will exist in Colorado, 
land there will bea greater rush of people than there was to California in 1849. Railroads are being built, 
owns are &pringing up, and the hum of prosperity is heard thronghout the State. While 

are starving in cities and on worn out lands, Coiorado steps to the front with her willions or Lidden wealth 


VITES YOU TO ACCEPT IT. 

GOLD MILL DISTRICT MINING 
and T, &. Page, Secretary. 
property. ‘THI CINCINNATI 


This C 
Lo which {s the property of this Company, is situated 
ty. Colorado, being on Melvina Hill, in the Gold Mill M e 


COMPANY, !s duly incorporated, William M. Riley 
ny was organized for the purpore of developing 


stling in a) 








ining District. 
+ enciroled by picturesque mountains, and at the foot of Melvina hill, rests the little village o 
Salina, than which there does not exist a more charming or healthful, in that Switzerland of America, From the! 
Cincinnati Mine you look down upon it, and can casta stone into itsstreets. The Cincinnati Mine |s conticuous, 
being but a few hundred feet, and on the same mountain as the CELEBRATED MELVINA MINE. 
For the amount of money expended in developing it, the Melvina Mine is the richest and best paying mine in th 
world to-day. Ina historical descriptive and statistical work on the Gold and Silver resources of Col- 
orado, written by Frank Fossett, we quote the following in reference to the Melvina, {see page 399.) ** The ric 
and most famous mine in this locality, is the MELVIN A, located on Melvina HILL, It was discovered in July, 
1875. The first month gave a yield of $8,600, of which nearly $8,000 was profit, It has been worked ateadily 
and has given the largest proper couaee rofit of any mine of which there is any record in the wide world over. 

What is said in favor of the MELVINA may be said ofthe CINCINNATI NE. 

THE GOLD HILL DISTRICT MINING COMPAN Y propose to do what has never been done by 
a responsible monied corporation before, viz.; The capital stock of the company 1s $100,000—$50,000 o 
which brs been placed in the Treasury of the company to be sold and the proceeds to be applied as worktan cage) 
tal for the development of the mine for the necessary Machinery and to erect Stamp 

We propose to sell ONE OR MORE shares of this Stock at @2.00 per share, its par value. 

To persons seeking investment of money in small sums, we can say, this investment may be the means o 
making your fortune, What Merchant, Mechanie or Laboring Man would not be acting wisely) 
in investing $2 to $10 in Stock of our Company f become one of the Stockholders and in direct communicatton wi 
us? and receive the handsome dividends we will make as soon as we have received the necessary money to get a fair 
start. We ssy we WILL MAKE HANDSOME DIVIDENDS, because we know we have one of the 
Rie True Fissure Veins in the World to work on. Each and cvery stockholder will be brought in di- 
rect correspondence with our Company; and to any contemplating going to a mining country our advise may be th 
means of making for yous future and prosperous home. 

To illustrate how fast money is made {n mining, we note below a few results of investment. 

R. C. a amy t Union Consolidated st @7-50 perchare. It went up to 8170 per share and he 
cleared $28, in 15 ays A. W, Conant bought Mexican at $2.50, sold i , and cleared over o 
000 in Two Weeks! |. R. Williams offered the Stuart mfne for a and in six weeks after sold it for 
$85,000!!! Look at the Caz! ave taken ont over five million of Dol- 
lars! ! Hundreds of oth 








** Deposited at the mint of the United States, at Denver, Colorado, the } 
From the Cincinnati Lode, Gold Mining District, Boulder Co., Col 
Ozs. fine metal per ton Gold, Fso.15. Value in coin per ton Gold, e 
“ “ * Silver, ~ y e. 17.99. “ “ “ Silver, . 
Total value per ton, . . . . . . . . 
I certify that the above is my report of assay of the sample of ore farnished. 
Signed, H. Sitver, [Aseayer.] 
Can yon NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY to procare one or more Shares of Stock. In ordering en- 
csose $2.00 for each share of stock desired, and give the name ofthe person in whose name yon wish the stock issued; 
aend all orders to address as given below. We refer to PD. H. Sayler, Postmaster, and Wm. West. Sup’t Atch!- 
son Minigg and Smelting Co., Selina, Boulder Co., Colo.; Gen’l Frank J. Marshall, Georgetown, Colo. d. R. Rol- 
lins, Rollinsville, Colo.; T. 11. Becker, Central City, Colo.; Col. Tal. P, Shaffner, 80 Broadway, and Hon. C, Edwards 
Lester, ~, Consul General of Italy, 7 Livingston Place, New York; C. Gerber, Wholesale Hardware Merchant) 
Toledo, o. - 
Your Certificate of Stock wil] be duly slened and sealed, and its safe delivery re by: first mail after mon 
{sreceived. DON’T NEGLECT THIS 0 PORTUNITY BUT SEND AT ONCE, Address 
OLD HII DISTRICT MINING CO., Denver, Colorad 








Agents Wanted. 


an—ero7Ornr—rn—nreeeeeaeeeaeeesen ems 


N A Month and 
osties to DEALERS 
SAMPLES FREE. Cl 
Send 3c. STAMP to 
insure answer. 8. FOSTER & CO., Cincinnatt 


ANTED.—Salesmen, local and traveling, pay liberal. 
Address with stamp Smith & Son, 24 Dey St., N. Y. 
M’f’rs of Patent Horse Collars,Cow Milkers, Novelties, etc. 


$7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 





- 








Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Jree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTO-COPIES Every style of finish. Agents 


: send for new price List, and 
state experience. AUBURN CoryiNG Co., Auburn, N. Y. 














OMEN wanted everywhe 

‘of the greatest business of the day. 
1 to $2 per hour MONEY MARING easily made in an 

ocality. Will prove it or forfei 
Goods Bp ae Samples free; write at once, 

WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass 


OPIUM! 


EABiIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sént free. 
Address, DR. S. 8. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B, COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


AWYERS, Doctors, Milliners, etc., need our pro- 

fessional cards. 50 fine Bristol with name, business, 
and address neatly printed, 50 cts.; 100 80 cts. Parker 
Card Company, Philadelphia, Pa . 



















AKE Your Own Perfumes. Will send recipe for Grr- 
MAN CoLoGns for 25 cts. Dr. W. S. Nay, Underhill, Vt. 


BOOK OF SONGS ixowine A epee 


book. Sent free. Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York, 








5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c. G. A. Spring, Z. Wallingford, Ct. 





$77 A MONTH and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free, Snaw & Co,, AuGusTA, MAINE. 





5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, etc., Cards, in case, 
name in gold and jet, 10c. Dime Co., Clintonville,Ct. 





50 perfumed Chromo, Lily, Snowflake & Lace Cards. 
10c. Name tn gold. FRANKLIN Co., Northford, Ct, 





The Popular Pictorial Weekly. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


ADMIRABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


Current Events of the Day (Political, Social, Scientific, 
Commercial, ete.) at Home and 
Abroad, 


_ 


OPINIONS: 


‘* FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Offers new 
attractions every week. It is ably edited, fair and im- 
partial in its criticisms of men and measures, and gives 
all the foreign and home news in circulation, It is worth 
many times the price of subscription every year to its 
patrons.”’— Dysart (Iowa) Reporter. 


‘*Frank LESLIE comes to us for January full of beauti- 
fal pictures and excellent reading. The Holiday Number 
was exceptionally fine—filled with choice cuts and some 
very beautiful stories: ‘The Governor’s Dinner,’ by 
Edward Everett Hale, is unusually good. This popular 
weekly paper will be more attractive for 1879 than ever. 
No family should be without a pictorial paper ; the chil- 
dren will gain a more intelligent idea of current events 
through its pictures than by reading through columns of 
editorials. It is edited with ability, is moderate in its 
views, and is always reliable in point of news.’°— Obser- 
ver, Celina, Ohio. ; 

‘*There is more literature sent out from Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House in the way of periodicals than any other 
in the United States, and it is of that popular kind which 
pleases all ages and classes—even those who cannot read, 
for Frank LESLIz’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY would make a 
Sandwich Islander’s eyes sparkle with delight as he 
looked upon the large number of attractive woodcuts, ” 
— Wytheville (Va.) Enterprise. 


“The Publishing House of Frank Leslie is one of the 
extensive institutions of the Western Continent. His 
pictorial journal (Lesiie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER), 
issued from this establishment, possesses extraordinary 
merits, artistic and literary, such as to insure the greatest 
popularity. Its numbers are filled to the brim with good 
things.’ —Palmyra (Wis.) Enterprise. 








The ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has reached its 
FORTY-EIGHTH VOLUME, affording, for nearly 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, a Complete Review 
(f Current Events, Foreign and Domestic. 

There are able editorials on all subjects of public in- 
terest, In its columns will also be found Domestic and 
Foreign News of the Week, Personal Gossip, Musical 
and Dramatic Items, the Money Market, interesting 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Biographies, etc, 
etc., together with admirable Cartoons, humorously hit- 
ting off peculiar incidents, prevailing follies, foibles, etc. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S GREAT NOVEL, 


“The Fallen Leaves,’’ 


Now being published in its columns, is strikingly original 
in plot, and it is being developed with that masierly skill 
which distinguishes all this popular author’s works 
Order the back numbers, containing the opening chap. 
ters, of your newsdealer. - ? 


PuBLisoeD Every Wepnespay. To BE HAD aT ALL 
NEWSDEALERS’, Price 10 Cents. 
ANNUAL Sopscrirrioy, $4, Posrraip, 





Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Placo, New York. . 
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COLONEL WILLIAM T. PELTON.— 





FLORILINE! 


os FLormane *”_FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
tloanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or 
living “tanimaloule,’’ leaving them pearly white, and 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT ‘“ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco-smoke, Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 


Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 
everywhere 


RICH DRESS GOODS 


SUPERB ASSORTMENT, IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
And we are OPENING DAILY very desirable 


Spring Fabrics 
In ALL-WOOL MIXED SERGES and DIAGONALS, 
PLAIN and CASHMERE TWILLED DE BEGES. 
FRENCH and AMERICAN BUNTINGS, etc. Also, 


KHYBER CLOTH, 


A NEW ALL-WOOL FABRIC, LIGHTER 
in WEIGHT than FRENCH BUNTING. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


From Salt Lake City 
and one mile from the 
Railroad, is located the 
noted “ARGENT” 
Silver Bearing Lode, tlie ore from which assays 


from $3 to $5 in 

GOLD. about fifty 

per cent. Lead sand 

oes to $136 is er ton 
ze 


eo ty “ond = men, Stock is wnassessa- 
ble. 








or pros 
NORRIS SILVER. ‘MINING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


BOLLINGER 


CHAM PAGNE. 


DRY.) 


F. DESSANDIER & C0. 


BRANDY. 


ALLSOPP’S 


INDIA PALE ALE, 


EDWARD & JOHN BUREE, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

















rey wee. AND NOT 
ANY WATCH WEAR ouTg,. 


SOLD by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free, J. Binca & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N.Y, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE! 


The Rovat Bare povees isa Cream of Tartar 

powder. r its , 

nent chemists. Sold aaty ie cans, by al 

of the injurious Alum Powders! ‘Deo not vey Baking Pow- 
er ary as it is almost sure to contain alum. 


New York Central and Hudson 
River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
and St. Louis. 
See Niagara Falls, Saratoga and the Hudson River. 


Cc. B. MEEKER, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 











ANTI-FAT | 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
—* It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
fees. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
ven its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will — a) 
person from two to five pounds per week. 
“Corpulence is not only a disease. itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So w e Hippocrates two 
thousand years spol what w send true then is none 


the less so to-day. ld b or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. artena Sa rit Ad ‘4 ‘ 


BOTANIC MEDICINE ( CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
OFFICE, Nos. 346 & 3848 BROADWAY. 











yr a ~ 
JAN VARS 1, 1879. 
Amount of Wet Cash Assets, January 1, 1878......... -$34,452,905.29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred, betes eswenases $6, foe 856.04 

Less deferred premiums January i OO” Ce le i ea eae ee 396,289. 26—$5,725, 566. 78 

BOUOOs TOUNOTOE GH GOT one onc ssc sc deceit cece coccdccsscccseces 2. 264, 560. 48 

Less interest accrued January 1, 1878........0eeeer seen eeeeceeererees 315,895. 35—$1,948, 665. 18—$7,674,231.91 
$42,127,137.20 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 

Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same............+-eeceeceseees $1,687,675. 61 

Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to same...... 678,051.74 

eee en INS 0. 456.6 6:65 4464p ed nce 64:600840004040 60006 c2baseansae’ 231, 005.29 

Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies. ...........seceeeceeeseceeees 2.268 674.25 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ feeS.......00...eeeeeeeees 515, 809, 94 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..........sseeeeeee 417,258.78 

Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........0.essceseeeeeeceee cece 635. 00 

FUE He PONE CONTIN 46.055. 06066000005 064 0 0hnnee 64.6 06.46 50 56500006000000800 00080068 8,568.98— $5,913,679. 59 
$36,213,457.61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ............+sseeeeeeceeeeeees $932, 839. 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks quaren value 
$15,415, 105. 34). 14,791, 267.72 


Real Estate............ risahghaliokacesdadetiaiales ventaaninceeaiiialibbeiid 4,582, 270.42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company as additional collateral 








SRT dawns canbe aGands 66ckas bs okbhih si ebesss ck ubins assented isatadanas 14, 364,158.43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on these policies 

SE Oe ID 6.050.005.0000 0 G0 on c55'am 50084 seduns ccbccceceteereveceges* 621,984 93 
*Qugrterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

MET MT ELS Cae ain 0bh4090006466005% 60 bona dedact ek ele eneetkesseieseonsens * 379,839.09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated 6 

reserve on these policies, $590,000; included in liabilities).,.............ee000 146, 834.75 
Re Ti ntdo a0on a 64a 80 0s 650500 4600698dedn08s 00 cate 6ececic eb senedneens baa 88,036.91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879 .........ceceecseeeccceceeeeeess |, 226. 98-— $36, 213,457.61 

*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities OVEr COst. .....cccccccccccccccccscccccccrecccens 628,837.62 
CASH ASSETS, January ist, 1879.................... $36,837 ,295.23 
Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to seed BL, 3OFR 2020 $060 o0ecccevcsececcesecees $309,486. 68 
Reported logpes, awaiting proof, &C......cccccccccccccccccccsesce suse cseccecccececs 180.993 39 
Metured Ee Se 5 5 665 446 00404050 0440.08 e4ea cc0eas oaeeeEse 19,601.07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent, 
Carlisle net premium; -non gt rey Om 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.. 32,369,333.40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per 





cent. reserve on existing policies of that ClasS...........ceeeececerecceeeececs 1,041,456.87 
eceeen S00 MUMNUEOE BOM 18 GAVAROG, «0... cscccccces pednaanseodnccetabctegeeess 14,987,18— $34,096,858. 59 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent..... TOEIeEETICe eee ee rrr eerie eer ee Sovece Sshelecccchaduebenens 2,811, 436. 64 
$36,837 ,295.23 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per oent., over $6 ,500,000.00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811, 436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Revergionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
«. During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748 473. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


1, 1879' 45,008. 


Death-Claims paid 1875, ¢1,524.815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648 Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. 
Death-Claime paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income fom ere 1878, 1,948,665, 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2.4 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1877, 2, b+ ‘Ste. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, 2,664, 144. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, Jan. 1, 1879, 2,811,436, 
TRUSTHES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. a DAVID DO WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN. 


juan BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


N M. ‘7 
we TUCK. M.D. * WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
\ sect Examiners. President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. _ 


CHAS, WRIGHT, 

J. F. SEYMOU 

THEODORE Mf. bax BARTON, 
D. O'DELL, Buperiutantent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRIGHT. 
noe, 108 ¥.S Z6th Street. 
HENRY TUCK. M. D. 


ence, 18 dash set Street ) 





PLEASANT HOURS. 


A Monthly Pictorial Journal of Pleasing and 
Entertaining Literature. 


NELSON’S 


ELATIN 


Is THE BEST. 


A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 
a few minutes, 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 








The contents are pleasantly varied. The Short Stories 
are highly interesting, are COMPLETE IN 
EACH NUMBER, and 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Miscellany is pleasing, entertaining and instructive. 
The Comic Iiustrations are mirth- provoking. 
The publication will not fail to excite 
; pleasant emotions and 


prove a most 


DELIGHTFUL, ENTERTAINING COMPANION. 


Published Monthly, and for Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 














PRICE 15 CENTS A COPY, 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80, POSTPAID. 
EveryMan 
HIs OWN 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
63, 65 & 67 Park Place, New York 
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SUCCESS OF THE POPULAR CRAFT 
‘«¢H. M.S. PINAFORE.” 


JERHAPS it is the smallness of our own navy that 
I has led Americans to give such a hearty welcome 





; to “‘ Her Majesty’s Ship Pinafore.” Certain it is that | 


no English craft that ever visited our ports has re- 


ceived a warmer greeting. A burlesque founded on 


the Royal English Navy, written by that well-known 
dramatist and satirist, W. 8. Gilbert, with music by 
Arthur Sullivan, who has been called the ‘* musical 
hope of England,”’ bristling with wit and sparkling 
with melody—no wonder it has been a success. 

‘‘ Pinafore’ was first brought out at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, London, in May, 1878, and at once 
bounded into popular favor, on the billows of 
which it is still riding. In this country the first one 
to see the coming success was Manager Field of the 
Boston Museum, who put it on his stage, where it re- 
mained tor nearly seventy nights, in full tide of favor. 

The Rice Opera Bouffe Extravaganza Company, 
which had made a famous name with the burlesque 
on Longfellow’s ‘“‘ Evangeline” in 1874, at Niblo’s, 
in this city, and later in Boston, at the old Globe 
1 Theatre, saw the prevailing attraction, and some 
weeks ago brought it out at the Lyceum Theatre in 
) this city, with a strong cast, composed largely of 
those who had established their fame in ‘“‘ Evange- 
line.””’ The representations by this company have 
attracted very large audiences, and deservedly so, 
as every possible attention is paid to details, and 
the members of the cast not only sing the music, 
but are in addition good actors, and this, in a bur- 
jiesque such as “‘ Pinafore,”’ is equally necessary with 
good singing. The company has appeared in 
Brooklyn, and will play in other suburban cities, 

Other managers in New York have also found 
that Sullivan and Gilbert’s collaboration is a mine 
’ which will bear working, but in many points the 

Rice company stand head and shoulders above all 
their rivals. Mr. J. Nunnemacher, of Milwaukee, 

urchased an interest in this enterprise at the 
Costaaing of the present season, and Mr. Charles E. 
Rice, who wrote the music of ‘ Evangeline,” 
is also an interested party, while Mr. A. S. Pen- 
noyer, the veteran business manager, formerly with 
Caroline Richings and the Hess Opera Company, 
performs the daties of his position with exceptional 
puccess, 


‘ 








THE WAR IN ZULULAND. 


HE attempt of Great Britain to extend her pos- 
T sessions in South Africa, prosecuted with char- 
acteristic pertinacity tor many P paren has recently 
encountered a check in Zululand which may lead to 
! very serious consequences, and which lifts that 
° colony and its people into instant prominence in the 

eyes of the entire world. : : 
The British colony of South Africa now consists of 
Cape Colony proper, with its dependencies of Caf- 
fraria, Basatoland, Fingoland, Griquoland and the 
Transvaal, the latter having been annexed in 1877, 
and the settlement of Walfish Bay, on the Atlantic 
coast, far to the northward, the annexation of which 
was consammated by a proclamation of Queen 
Victoria fast month (January, 1879). Caftraria still 
enjoys a nomi:al independence, but its speedy ab- 
sorption by the voracious Government of Cape 
Town may be regarded as inevitable. Eastward 
from Ca Coy, and separated from it by the 
lately independes 


Indian 


| stretching along the Indian Ocean, separated from 





rovince of ee lies the 
Crown colony of Natal, fronting on the 
| Ocean, and bounded on the northeast by Zaluland, 
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the present scene of hostilities. Natal is vigorously 
independent of Cape Colony, from which it was 
separated in 1856, wien a constitutional charter was 
granted, which was essentially modified in 1875. At 
that time there were not a thousand white settlers 
in Natal, and the native inhabitants—the fine race 
called Zulus or Amazulus—were also few in number. 

Zululand proper was then, as now, a vast region 


they now number above three hundred thousand. 
The white population of Natal comprises but 22,654 
persons of European descent, many of them Dutch 
eae more or less disaffected to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Zululand proper, the vast region under the gov- 
ernment of Cetywayo (pronounced Ketshwayo), is 
inhabited by some 300,000 natives who are admitted 
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MAP OF ZULULAND, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Natal by the Tugela River (the scene of the recent 
disaster), bounded on the northwest by the Trans- 
vaal Republic and on the northeast by the Portu- 
guese colony of Delagoa Bay. The northern portion 
of Zululand was inhabited by a race known as the 
Amaswazis, of kindred origin and langaage but 
owing only a feeble allegiance to the Zulu King. 
Since 1850 there has been a steady stream of Zulu 
emigration southward across the Tugela River into 
Natal, and the Zulu population of that colony has in- 
creased from less than fifty thousand in 1850 to 





290,000 at the last census, taken in 1877. Probably 


« 


to be the finest and most powerful race of South 
Africa. Their country is a fine a region, of un- 
certain extent, the northern boundaries having 
never been determined. The territory on the Blood 
River, Or Transvaal border, was for many years in 
dispute between the Zulu King and the lately an- 
nexed Transvaal Republic. This quarrel was the 
proximate cause of the present hostilities. Some 
years ago Cetywavo offered to cede the territory in 
dispute, not to the Boers of the Transvaal, but to 
the English of Natal; but his offer was not then ac- 
cepted. The war between Cetywayo and the Boers 
having resulted in the annexation of the Transvaal 





to Cape Colony on the plea that the little republic 
was unable to defend itself and preserve the peace, 
the rights ot the Boers were, of course, transferred 
de facto to the Colonial Government, and the boun- 
dary quarrel was referred to a commission, which 

uite recently decided in favor of the Zulus. That 

ecision, however, was accompanied by other 
terms inthe nature of an ultimatum, which led to 
the present war. 

One of the demands of the British Government is 
that Cetywayo shall abolish his present military 
system, and adopt such military regulations as may 
be decided upon by the Great Council of the Zulus 
on consultation with the representatives of the 
British authority. The present Zulu army must be 
disbanded-and the men allowed to return to their 
homes. Every man must be free to marry without 
the King’s permission, now often refused. No Zulu 
can hereafter be punished without a regular trial 
before the ‘“‘Indunas” or magistrates. A British 
Resident must be admitted at the Zulu capital to 
watch over the fulfillment of these conditions and 
‘*be the eyes and ears and mouth of the British 
Government toward the Zulu King and the Great 
Council of the Nation.’”’ Missionaries must again 
be permitted to settle in Zululand under the pro- 
tection of the British Resident, and no native must 
be molested for listening to them. 

The British ultimatum was delivered late in No- 
vember, and the time was subsequently extended 
to January llth. Before that, a force of Zulus has 
invaded Natal and seized two refugees, who were 
alterward killed on Zulu territory. The British de- 
manded the surrender of the two leaders of the in- 
vading force. Cetywayo replied by calling out his 
army and at the same time offering to pay a fine. 
When his answer was returned, the British columns 
invaded the enemy’s country, and the campaign 
opened on January 22d, with a disastrous defeat 
near the Zygela River. A column consisting of a 
portion of the Twenty-fourth Regiment, a battery 
of artillery and 600 native auxiliaries, with wagon- 
trains of Y: lies and ammunition, was surrounded 
by 20,000 Zulus and cut to pieces. The British loss 
was thirty officers and about 500 non-commissioned 
officers, rank and file, of the Imperial troops, and 
seventy men of the Colonial troops. The Zulus 
captured a valuable convoy of 102 wagons, 1,000 
oxen, two cannon, 400 shot and shell, 1,000 rifles, 
250,000 rounds of ammunition, and 60,000 pounds 
of provisions. At last accounts it was feared that 
the Zulus might march upon Natal, and great coua- 
sternation prevailed. 

Of course the struggle will not end here. The 
British Admiralty has already chartered fifteen 
steamers to carry troops and supplies to the Cape, 
and the campaign will be pushed with all possible 
dispatch and vigor. The British commander, Lord 
Chelmstord, had under his command late in De- 
cember about 10,000 European troops and a large 
force of native auxiliaries, armed with breech- 
loaders and light mountain guns. The Zulu King 
had brought into the field about 40,000 men, and 
his recent success will no doubt help to swell his 
fighting columns, There can be but one result to 
the war now commenced; but it admits of doubt 
whether, after all, Great Britain will be able to 
justify to the world, no matter how complete her 
success may be, the arrogant, aggressive policy 
which in this instance, as in others in South Africa, 
has provoked a neediess conflict. It cannot be for- 
gotten that in the matter of the disputed territory 
on the Blood River tie claim of the Zulus was ad- 
mitted to be sound and just; then the demands of 
the ultimatum concerning the appointment of two 
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NEW YORK CITY.— SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT OF THE BURLESQUE OPERA '* H. M. 8, PINAFORE,” AS PLAYED AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE BY THE RICE OPERA BOUFFE EXTRAVAGANZA COMPANY —~ THE 
UNION OF THE LOVERS. 
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SCENE IN‘ THE LADIES’ WAITING-ROOM JUST BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE CARNIVAL. 
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AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FEBRUARY 13ra.—SeEE Pace 469. 


NEW YORK CITY.—TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL FANCY DRESS BALL OF THE LIEDERKRANZ SOCIETY, 


Spppieuent, Marcu 1, 1879.) 
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4 CASE OF JEALOUSY. 


13TH.—See Pacer 469. 


MUSIC, FEBRUARY 


PRINCE CARNIVAL UNITING BACCHUS AND TERPSICHORE IN MARRIAGE. 
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YORK CITY.—TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


A CHARACTER-SKETCH IN THE LOBBY OF THE ACADEMY. 
NEW 

















ST. VALENTINE ON A LARK. 
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THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE.— A STREET SCENE IN VERA CRUZ DURING THE VISIT OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EXPEDITION.—FROM A SKETCH BY H. A. OGDEN.— SEE PAGE 465. 


British Residents on cantonments of large extent, over which the 
Zulus would have no jurisdiction, and vested with “a potential in- 
fluence on all national questions,” are not those to which a jealous, 
powerful and warlike monarch would willingly consent, being a visi- 
ble limitation of his power and prestige, while the demands for a 
complete revolution of the social, judicial and military system of 
Zululand are such as no independent sovereign could entertain with 
self-respect or safety. The real ground of preferring these demands 
is found, of course, in the necessity for disarming a dangerous and 
haughty neighbor, and they were unquestionably preferred without 
any expectation that the Zulus would receive them, and consent 
without a struggle to their own effacement. 


ANNA GRANGER DOW, 


Rex American sopranos have attained distinction in their art by 
4 such legitimate and estimable methods as Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow. The artist was born in Hartford, Conn., and at an early age 
displayed such decided musical talent as to induce her parents to 


MRS. ANNA GRANGER DOW.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 


give her a thoroagh musical education. Her family removing to 
Boston, she enjoyed in her earlier years the numerous advantages 
that attend a student in the most distinctively musical city of 
America. She, of course, joined the Handel and Haydn Society, 
where her exceptional talents at once secured recognition, and an 
engagement was offered her as soprano of the choir of the Bulfinch 
Street Church. She remained here for a time, and then, being urged 
by her friends to prepare herself for a musical career, went to New 
York to place herself under the tuition of Signori Steffanoni and 





Barili, the Italian mastérs. She made rapid advances in her art, 
developing the pure Italian style, which is now one of her marked 
characteristics. Visiting Europe, she ploses herself under the 
famous maestro, Dnprez, of Paris, and became his favorite pupil. 
But it was not until she had caught from the celebrated Vanuccini, of 
Florence, the leading exponent of the Italian method, the art of 
finished phrasing, that she felt that her education as an artist was 
complete. She returned to America, and was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm at her début in Boston at Miss Adelaide Phillipps’s concert. 
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INDIANA.— SILVER MAPLE-TREE GROWING FROM THE TOWER OF THE 
GREENSBURG COURT-HOUSE.— FKOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SNYDER & 
TRIMBLE.—SEE PAGE 468. 





She wes pe and accepted the position of soprano of Rev. Dr- 
Ellis‘s First Church, where she remained for four years, singing in 
concert at frequent interva's, and in oratorio with the Handel and 
Haydn Society. Later, her engagements becoming so numerous, she 
devoted herself exclusively to the concert stage, singing with the 
Theodore Thomas orchestra, with Miss Kellogg, the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, and in English opera. Mrs. Dow has recently removed 
to New York, where her varied gifts as an artist bave found the im- 
mediate recognition that was to have been expected in engagements 
in the symphony concerts and in oratorio. 








INSANITY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


E are constantly hearing of the increase of insanity consequent 
on the high pressure under which are habitually carried on the 
Somé fourteen thousand insane patients, 


various avocations of life. 
we learn, were admitted into asylums of ail kinds in England and 


Wales during one year, rather more than half of whom were females. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MARSHALL. 
SEE PAGE 461. 


By far the most prolific source of insanity appears to be intemperance. 
especially among the male sex. Bodily disease and old age come 
next on the list, and then domestic trouble, of which, as might be 
supposed, females are the greater sufferers. Business auxieties, on 
the other hand, claim some male victims. Taking domestic trouble, 
adverse circumstances and mental anxiety as inclusive of the ordi- 
nary strain of everyday life, we find that females have rather the worst 
of it under these headings ; while in cases of icsavity caused by over- 
work the male sufferers are in the majority. 





